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EXPLORERS SURVEY VAST 
AFRICAN SWAMPS 


Searching for new food-growing areas 

A British expedition has made its report on the economic 
possibilities of vast swamps in the lonely north-eastern 
region of Northern Rhodesia. The region which they sur¬ 
veyed was the 4000 square miles subject to the seeping flood- 
waters of Lake Bangwculu and the winding River Chambezi; 
and they received great help from the Unga, a little-known 
tribe which inhabits the “dambos,” the puny islands in the 
swamps, and makes a precarious living by fishing with the 
aid of home-made baskets in reed weirs. 


mm OF THEIR WORK 

While an Edinburgh furnishing 
specialist was at work on an old 
settee he discovered an exciting- 
looking dusty envelope inscribed: 
To the Upholsterer who may be so 
fortunate as to find this precious 
document. Read and think. 

Excitedly the upholsterer tore 
open the envelope, only to find this, 
further message: The ottoman 
was stuffed and covered by Robert 
Aitken, Alexander Handyside, and 
William Young while in the em¬ 
ployment of J. Boyd. 2 York Place, 
January 16, 1868, for Mr. John¬ 
ston, then Procurator Fiscal for the 
City of Edinburgh. And we the 
above declare it to be a good job 
in every respect as regards up¬ 
holstery workmanship. Given 
under our hand and seal this day 
in the workshop. January 16,1868. 


BLUEPRINTS BY THE MILE 

It has been announced that over 
1,200,000 blueprints—the work of 
600 draughtsmen—were used in the 
construction of the record-breaking 
liner United States. The huge pile 
of plans, estimated to weigh 
145.000 lbs., would fill two railway 
vans, and placed end to end would 
stretch—not right across the Atlan¬ 
tic, but for 510 miles of it. 


The Flitzer 



This thrcc-wheclcd motor scooter, 
made in Germany, is known as 
the “ Flitzer.” It can travel at 
50 m.p.h. 


Leading the expedition was Pro¬ 
fessor Frank Debenham, a well- 
known Cambridge geographer, and 
with him went three young Eng¬ 
lishmen. Mrs. Debenham, who 
was “housekeeper,” did much of 
the mapping. From the railhead, 
trucks bumped hundreds of miles 
to the base camp, where native 
teams, stores, and equipment were 
assembled. 

Stretching far and wide, countless 
streams intersect the swamplands ; 
massed reeds and papyrus clog 
many of the channels approaching 
the sun-drenched lagoons. Over 
the glinting waters swoops black- 
and-yellow weaver birds, fish- 
hawks, and kingfishers. But the 
malarial mosquito and the tsetse 
fly are there, too. 

HACKING THEIR WAY 

In the navigable channels, echo¬ 
sounding equipment was mounted 
on a 40-foot steel canoe, with an 
18 h.p. outboard-motor. Large 
native dug-out canoes carried fire¬ 
wood, maize-meal, even live sheep. 

At each nightly camp the ex¬ 
ploring party would piece together 
their findings. The early going was 
grim, for they had to cut fresh 
channels, diverting water from the 
deepest areas. Moreover, the level 
was falling steadily, and they 
might easily have been stranded. 
Finding the best routes through the 
tropical swamp was no easy task. 

Through harsh, reed-choked 
passages they hacked their way. 
always bathed in perspiration and 
often knee-deep in thick mud as 
they manhandled their canoes. 
Many a sundown found them still 
some distance from the fires which, 
twinkling in the African dusk, 
marked their next halt. 

SKILFUL CREWS 

On 'reaching the deeper swamps, 
the skill of the Unga canoe crews 
was seen at its best. They paddle 
standing up, their glistening arms 
maintaining a steady 30 or 40 
strokes a minute, hour after hour. 
Chanting rhythmically, they propel 
their craft swiftly past low banks 
where crocodiles and hippos sun 
themselves. 

At last Lake Bangweulu was 
reached, and there a diesel launch, 
capable of towjng 30-ton barges, 
could be used. Stormy weather 
did not ease the task, but Pro- 

Conlinued on page 2 


In the swim on the Solent 



Fourteen-year-old Diana Smith of Cowes takes advantage of a calm sea to sail her model 

yacht on the Solent. 


SCOUTING ON THE ROUNTY ISLAND 


HERE IS A PENCIL 
THAT COUNTS 

A new invention is a pocket-type 
pencil which counts from one to 
999. 

Every time the point of the 
pencil is tapped against a solid sur¬ 
face it registers a “ count ” on dials 
which records units, tens, and 
hundreds. 

To count the number of words 
in a manuscript, the number of 
parts on a drawing, or any similar 
operation, the pencil is simply 
tapped over all the individual items 
concerned. The total can then be 
read on the dials. 


FOUR CROWDED 
HOURS 

There were nice goings-on at 
Pavia in Italy, recently, when a 
circus monkey let his elephant 
friend out of his cage. 

Jumbo rushed off and jumped 
into a canal for a bathe, and fire¬ 
men who were called to get him 
out found themselves for once on 
the receiving end of the hose ; the 
elephant squirted water over them 
for four hour* before consenting to 
go home. 


The Scoutmaster of lonely Pit¬ 
cairn Island in the Pacific, Mr. A. 
Moverley, arrived in England not 
long ago and has been describing 
the activities of Scouts and Guides 
there. 

One of his problems was to 
arrange a test hike of 14 miles in 
an island of two square miles! 

Going round in circles would 
seem to be the answer, but Mr. 
Moverley has planned a hike that 
is a combination of walking and 
canoeing: walking round the 

island, going round it in a canoe, 
crossing it on foot, and finally 
walking round it again by a 
different route. Variety has to be 
the spice of life on Pitcairn as else¬ 
where! 


NYLON RAFT 

A new type of raft for ship¬ 
wrecked sailors has been demon¬ 
strated in the United States. It is 
made from nylon and, when de¬ 
flated, packs into a bundle measur¬ 
ing only four feet by three feet by 
two. 

Dropped overboard, the raft is 
automatically inflated and can 
hold 15 men. 


All the 130 inhabitants of Pit¬ 
cairn are descendants of the 
Bounty mutineers who settled there 
in 1789, and the Patrol Leader of 
the Scouts is Thomas Christian, a 
direct descendant of Fletcher 
Christian, the famous first officer 
of the Bounty. 

They have few of our worries. 
The cost of living does not bother 
them, for there is no rent, wood 
for fuel is plentiful, and fruit is 
there for the picking. They also 
grow their own vegetables and keep 
goats and poultry. 

. Mr. Moverley, a New Zealander, 
has been on Pitcairn for three years 
as schoolmaster and has come to 
this country for a refresher course 
at Birmingham University. 
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TIBET IS STILL THE 
LAND OF MYSTERY 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

'Pibet, the land of mystery, where for hundreds of years 
strangers were tolerated but rarely encouraged, is slowly 
having to give up her close-guarded'secrets to the Chinese. 
Month by month China is exerting more influence on Tibet. 


It may be asked, will this 
attempt at domination succeed? 
And although history says. No, the 
Chinese are very sure of them¬ 
selves and of their ability to main¬ 
tain control over Tibet. 

For the Tibetans, the bewilder¬ 
ing changes in their country began 
less than two years ago when the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
walked in uninvited. The “liber¬ 
ation ” consisted of taking charge 
of Tibet's political and trading 
affairs, a process now nearly com¬ 
plete. A later stage began only a 
few weeks ago when the Dalai 
Lama, traditional ruler of Tibet 
and its high religious authority, 
was compelled to dismiss some of 
his best administrators and accept 
Chinese substitutes. 

Not much is known about the 
Dalai Lama, except that he is a 
high-minded young man with 
qualities much admired by Western 
Observers who have had opportuni¬ 
ties to note his administrative 
abilities. 

17-YEAR-OLD RULER 

The traditional method by which 
the- Dalai, Lama comes to his 
throne give* some indication of the 
difficulty the Chinese will have in 
making Tibet just another province 
of China, with similar politics and 
a similar way of life. 

Tibet’s present Dalai Lama is 
not yet 18. He was acclaimed 
ruler after a search of the country 
had been made for one who was 
held to be the reincarnation of the 
Dalai Lama who had died in 1933. 

The monks who had been acting 
as regents discovered him in 1939. 
He was then a five-year-old boy, of 
good yeoman stock. They brought 
him to Lhasa, the ancient capital, 
and with much ceremony placed 
him on the throne. 

- The young Dalai Lama, believed 
to possess all the talents and to be 
inspired by all the qualities of his 
13 predecessors on the throne, has 
certainly fulfilled the expectations 
of his tutors. 

DIFFICULT SITUATION 

Since the regency ended in 
November two years ago he has 
acted with wisdom and restraint in 
the best interests of the people. In 
a difficult situation, surrounded by 
foreigners taking more and more 
power, he has refused to lose his 
head. Without doubt he realises 
that Tibet’s hopes for the future 
depend to a considerable extent on 
him. 

Three million Tibetans in that 
remote land beyond the Himalayas 
look to his leadership and example 
—a heavy responsibility for one so 
young. 

His subjects—and they are still 
his subjects even though his hands 
are tied in many ways—are prob¬ 
ably the most religious race in the 
whole world. 

Yet they are far from being in¬ 
tolerant or bigoted as a race, and 
their religious beliefs are quite 


varied within the country. Indeed, 
these hardy herdsmen are a plea¬ 
sure-loving, light-hearted com¬ 
munity. Their great delight is 
horse-racing, and picnics are the 
national pastime. 

Another outstanding Tibetan 
characteristic is a love of ceremony 
and etiquette. But it was without 
ceremony or etiquette of any kind 
that the Chinese planted them¬ 
selves in Tibet in 1950. 

The Tibetans now see roads 
being laid across their country, 
airfields marked out, and wireless 
stations erected. And behind all 
these developments are two main 
purposes. The first is to make it 
easier for the Chinese to keep con¬ 
trol of the country; the second is 
to expand Tibet’s economy. 

FOOD SHORTAGE 

Other complicated schemes are 
being worked out by the Chinese. 
So far, however, the biggest prac¬ 
tical- effect has been to run the 
Tibetans short of food. For the 
Tibetans have to give up part of 
their meagre supplies to their un¬ 
welcome guests. 

The subjects of the young Dalai 
Lama are a patient people, and 
their history shows that this 
patience and belief in their own 
ways of living have exhausted the 
efforts of other would-be overlords 
who have tried to subdue Tibet in 
the past. 

Perhaps Tibet will after all 
prove too much for China, who is 
making herself more and more un¬ 
popular in the land she tries to 
persuade she has “liberated.” 

Surveying African 
Swamps ' 

Continued from page 1 

fessor Debenham explored the 
chances of digging cuts to link an 
adjoining lake. Two others made 
inshore soundings in a small, flat- 
bottomed boat. 

The Unga teams did stout work 
throughout Their headman, old 
Nsombo, did nothing except steer 
—and that very badly—but he was 
so cheerful, and handled his men so 
impressively, that the Englishmen 
were always reassured by the sight 
of him, in his white cap, bringing 
in his canoeists at sunset. 

After three months, the team’s 
survey was completed. New 
channels had been driven and old 
ones cleared of tangled vegetation ; 
and although this is but a fraction 
of the action necessary. Professor 
Debenham sees real possibilities in 
the Bangweulu swamp. Fish-farms 
could be developed, barge-channels 
constructed, and experiments made 
with rice, cassava, and millet. 
Control of the floods might allow 
the production - of valuable food 
crops where 6nly useless vegetation 
now grows: 

Such Iittle-kno\Vn areas as the 
Bangweulu swamps may yet help 
to feed the hungry. 


Wonders 
of Radio 
and TY 

One of the ’most interesting 
places in London, just now is Earl’s 
Court, where the National Radio 
Exhibition is being held (August 
27 to September 6). 

As you enter the exhibition hall 
you will find a . robot announter. 
By pressing various buttons, this 
can be made to give details and 
times—in seven different languages 
—of the various demonstrations 
taking place. There is, of course, a 
special studio as well, from which’ 
announcers will broadcast over 
loudspeakers throughout the ex¬ 
hibition as well as appearing on 
the-screens of the hundreds of tele¬ 
vision receivers on show. One of 
these announcers is 24-year-old 
Pamela May, a familiar figure to 
Children’s Hour viewers. 

BBC STUDIO 

The showpiece of the exhibition, 
as usual, is the big B B C studio, 
seating about 1000 people. Variety 
programmes, for both sound and 
television, are being staged here, 
and the audience are able to see 
the cameramen and, other techni¬ 
cians at work.' 

Model aircraft enthusiasts 
should go straight to the Royal Air 
Force stand, where they will find 
two control-line scale models of 
the Vickers Valiant and English 
Electric Canberra jet bombers. 

Electrically driven, ‘these 
machines fly a circular course 
round the exhibition stand while 
R.A.F. apprentices, making their 
first public exhibition appearance, 
demonstrate the opening and clos¬ 
ing of the bomb doors, and the 
lowering and retracting of the 
undercarriage, by radio control, 
from the ground. 

If ships are your special interest, 
you will find at Earl’s Court a 
large tank with two model ships 
controlled by radio from a glass 
cabin on dry land. 

REMOTE CONTROL 

The smaller vessel is steered by 
two wireless controls governing the 
engines and rudder. The larger 
model, six feet long, has a more 
complex system of radio control, 
enabling it to be sailed round the 
tank and manoeuvred in and out 
of the narrow entrance to a model 
harbour. 

Radio control will also be used 
to raise and lower the ship’s life¬ 
boats, to launch a model seaplane 
by catapult from the deck and to 
hoist it inboard again and on to 
its catapult—all by radio! 

You can also see at Earl’s Court 
the first public demonstration of 
underwater television apparatus, of 
the type used to locate the sunken 
submarine Affray in the English 
Channel. A big tank reproduces 
as closely as possible the murky 
conditions usually experienced by 
divers working on the ocean bed. 
At the bottom is' an underwater 
television camera. 

On looking through a glass 
window you will be able to see the 
bottom of the “ocean”; then you 
can compare what you have seen 
with the pictures shown on TV 
screens placed outside the tank. 


News from 

ROYAL SAVERS 

The Queen has opened Post 
Office Savings accounts for her 
children, Prince Charles and 
Princess Anne. 

Fragments of 14th-century 
stained glass found in a box in 
Stoke d’Abernon Church, Surrey, 
have been made into a roundel for 
the vestry window. 

A prisoner who escaped in 
Stockholm hid in a shop window 
among some dummies. Then a 
fly settled on his nose—and soon 
he was back in gaol. 

Four traditional Scottish dances 
preserved by Scots in Canada have 
been demonstrated by Mrs. J. 
M’Nab, of Vancouver, to the Royal 
Scottish Country Dance Society at 
St. Andrews. . 

Some 200 acres of marshland and 
waterways at Surlingham, Norfolk, 
adjoining the River Yare, have been 
bought by the Norfolk Naturalists 
Trust for preservation as a sanctuary 
for wild life. 



Young Gwenda Roberts, a shep¬ 
herd’s daughter, is only too 
pleased to lend a hand during 
the sheep-shearing at a farm in 
North Wales. 

A . West African weaver-bird, 
which has probably escaped from 
an aviary, has built two nests in a 
garden at Bexhill, Sussex. More 
nests are expected, for the weaver- 
bird builds at least five in a year. 

GOOD SAMARITAN 
The Revd. Robert Rutland 
stripped off his outer clothes and 
dived into the Indianapolis Canal, 
U.S., and saved a man from drown¬ 
ing. Then he gave the man his dry 
clothes and went home himself wet. 

Two 16-year-old A.T.C. cadets, 
Joe Wesley and Peter Harris, of 
Wood Green, London, recently set 
out on an endurance and initiative 
journey to Caerphilly, Glamorgan; 
and back, a 350-mile trip. They 
took 19J hours and spent only 3d 
each. 

MORE MONEY FOR STUDENTS 
The Government maintenance 
grants for students at training 
colleges is to be increased from £60 
to £70 a year. 

We much regret that in our recent 
article on Ipswich it was stated that 
the town has 50 acres of public 
parks; the correct figure is 500. 

A repair service for combine har¬ 
vesters is being operated in Lincoln¬ 
shire. 


Tiie Children's Newspaper, August 30, 1952 


Everywhere 

CADET FIREMEN 

The Central Fire Brigade is 
working out a .scheme to form 
cadet groups. 

John Wilsher, of Shoreham, 
Sussex, recently sailed across the 
Channel and back in a ten-foot 
dinghy which he himself built. 

Portable X-ray apparatus is being 
used by scientists at a Cambridge 
research station to find out the 
quality of the bacon a pig is likely 
to produce. 

Queen Mary sold £55-worth of 
fancy goods from a stall at a fete in 
Sandringham recently. 

A lorry got stuck when it tried to 
pass under a bridge at Sheffield not 
long ago. Finally, some air was 
let out of the tyres and the lorry just 
got through. 

For attending school for eleven 
years without missing a day, 17- 
year-old Ann Kelley, of Bucking¬ 
ham, has been given a silver watch 
by the county education committee. 

A commemorative garden to 
James Logie Baird, pioneer of 
television, is being planned for 
Kingsbury Manor, Middlesex, scene 
of some of Baird’s early ex¬ 
perimental transmissions. 

KEEPING IN THE NEWS 

An American Air Force heli¬ 
copter which had a few days 
earlier flown across the Atlantic 
helped to rescue the crew • of a 
crashed bomber in the Rhine. 

Twelve Aborigines Have been 
given a course in hygiene at Can¬ 
berra so that they may pass on the 
knowledge to their own people. 

. A £1,000,000 cotton-sp/nning 
plant, the first «in Sicily, wa< 
recently opened near Palermo. 
Much of the raw cotton used at the 
plant will come from the island’s 
own plantations. 

The Scottish National Sheepdog 
Trials take place at Paisley this 
Friday and Saturday. At Inverness, 
from September 18 to 21, the belt 
of Britain’s shepherds will compete 
in the International Trials. 

People in parts of the Festival 
Gardens which are not reached by 
loudspeakers are being kept in¬ 
formed of any. messages by a 
touring “ town crier.” 

MODEL SCHOOL 

A model of Corporation Street 
Boys’ School, Stafford, was pres¬ 
ented to Mr. W. E. Corfield, head¬ 
master for the past 36 years, when 
he retired recently. 

U.S. scientists claim to have 
developed a lubricant which enables 
electric motors to run continuously 
at temperatures of 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit, compared with pre¬ 
vious highest temperatures of about 
175 degrees. 

A loudspeaker system similar to 
the one in use in Westminster is to 
be installed in the Canadian House 
of Commons. 

A rrew seaport has been opened 
at Goose Bay, Labrador. 

New Zealand’s safer-air-travel 
award for this year goes to the 
United States for an instrument 
which detects faults in plane engines. 
The U.S. won the award last year. 
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NEW LIBRARY IN 
OLD HOUSE 

A famous house in Dover has 
been restored and opened as a 
public library. It is the Maison 
Dieu, which was originally built 
700 years ago, by Hubert de Burgh, 
the man who lives immortal in 
Shakespeare’s King John for re¬ 
fusing to put out Prince Arthur’s 
eyes. 

Little of the building he erected, 
to accommodate pilgrims from 
other lands, now remains. An im¬ 
pressive Jacobean building rose 
there, which from 1665 until 1815 
was used by Royal Navy officials, 
and then by the ordnance depart¬ 
ment. After being a private house 
it became part of Dover’s Town 
Hall, which was badly damaged by 
shells and bombs in the war. 

Now* Maison Dieu is a fine 
library with room for 25,000 
books. 


SUGAR IN SAND 

As a result of experiments now 
being conducted by the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation (F.A.O.) 
it is believed that sugar cane can be 
grown in the reclaimed desert lands 
in the north of Ceylon. This will 
be a great help to the dominion, 
which has to import two-thirds of 
its food. 

At. one time the Northern Dry 
Zone of Ceylon had a system of 
tank irrigation which supported a 
flourishing civilisation. This was 
destroyed by invaders a thousand 
years ago, and part of the work 
now being carried out in this 
region includes the restoration of 
these tanks. 

Thanks to these plans, and to 
the eradication of malaria by the 
World Health Organisation, this 
area may eventually produce the 
100,000 tons' of sugar which 
' Ceylon consumes annual!}'. 


25 YEARS BEHIND 
BARS 

A 26-ycar-old gorilla at Phila- 
dephia Zoo recently celebrated the 
•25th anniversary of his arrival at 
the zoo. This is believed to be 
the longest time that a gorilla has 
lived in captivity. 

But no doubt he finds life worth 
living, for in addition to eating a 
special six-pound “£oo cake” each 
day, in the summer he has a pail¬ 
ful of new-grown lettuce and 20 
oranges. 


NOTTINGHAM IS IN 
SCHOOL’S DEBT 

Nottingham High School’s 
earliest copy of its foundation deed, 
issued in 1513, has been found 
among old parchments in the 
school lumber room. It is thought 
to have been made in 1582, when 
the town clerk of Nottingham was 
paid 3s. 4d. for making it. 

A passage in the parchment says 
that if the mayor does not provide 
ale, bread, and cheese, the school 
can sell town property to the extent 
of 40 shillings. 

The headmaster, Mr. C. L. 
Reynolds, announcing the dis¬ 
covery to the school, said that the 
custom long ago fell into disuse, 
and added, amid laughter: “We 
are going to find out how long, and 
then we shall come to the city 
treasurer to collect.” 


SHAKESPEARE IN 
FLOWERS 

A Shakespeare memorial in the 
form of a small flower garden is 
to be opened next summer in the 
Bois de Boulogne in Paris. 

An island in a tiny stream in 
the garden will represent Pros- 
pero’s magic isle in The Tempest, 
a small wood will stand for that 
charmed wood near Athens where 
Bottom and company disported 
themselves, and a Scottish garden 
complete with heather will be a re¬ 
minder of Macbeth. All the 
flowers will be those mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s plays. 


On guard 

The faithful Quid—he only cost 
£1 as a puppy—has been keeping 
watch over the clothes and towels 
during a bathing expedition at 
Sandown, Isle of Wight. At any 
moment now he will be free to 
enjoy his own dip in the sea. 

GOOD NEIGHBOURS 
FROM AFAR 

Typical of the way in which 
members of the World Health 
Organisation (W.H.O.) assist one 
another is the work now being done 
by a Norwegian and a Spaniard in 
the British colony of Sarawak, 
where tuberculosis and malaria are 
serious problems. 

Dr. Ole Hagen of Norway is 
leading a team engaged in fighting 
tuberculosis. He will spend nine 
months in thr colony, demonstrat¬ 
ing the latest methods of tuber¬ 
culosis treatment. He will also 
train local people to carry on the 
good work after he has moved on. 

Dr. Julian de Zulueta from 
Spain is engaged in combating 
malaria by spraying with D D T. 
Large-scale spraying operations 
have never been attempted in 
Sarawak before. 


MAGNETIC FISH 

According to scientists of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, many fish have magnetic 
properties. Like an ordinary bar 
magnet, the head and tail of a fish 
have opposite polarity—they are 
attracted or repelled by other mag¬ 
netic forces. 

Using this principle, mild electric 
currents can be used to attract fish, 
or drive them away from certain 
areas. As some 90 per cent of all 
baby salmon are lost or killed on 
their way down to the ocean, 
electric signals en route may 
greatly reduce this mortality by 
keeping the young fish away from 
dangerous areas. 

Under strict control, electricity 
may serve to multiply the world’s 
fish supplies. 


WINDMILL SIGNAL 

To save laying about 20 miles of 
cable to supply electricity to an 
automatic railway signal south of 
Chicago, engineers devised a wind¬ 
mill to charge batteries that work 
the signal. 

An occasional check of the bat¬ 
teries is all that is needed. There 
is always enough wind power to do 
all the re-charging. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 
LONGER EVENINGS 

This is the time of year when 
sparetime students have to begin 
making up their minds what sub¬ 
jects they will take at evening 
classes to improve the shining hour 
during the winter. 

If they are Londoners their 
choice is extremely varied, as can 
be seen by a mere glance at the 
L.C.C.’s guide to further education 
—the wonderful 9d. worth called 
Floodlight. 

Erirblment for the evening 
classes begins on September 15, and 
the variety of the 500-odd subjects 
is amazing. They range from 
nuclear physics and radar, to 
pigeon-fancying, coarse fishing, 
and weight-lifting; from patent 
law to the pork trade and pyjama 
cutting. 

An additional attraction is the 
active social life carried on in con¬ 
nection with the classes—dances, 
whist drives, debates, and concerts 
*—which can be shared by young 
and old alike. 


SELF-BAILING SHIP 

A new 50-foot cabin-cruiser' 
built for the U.S. Government is 
virtually unsinkable. 

If a leak develops, water will 
flow into the cockpit to a depth 
of 18 inches. Then self-bailing 
comes into action and any more 
water flowing in flows out again! 
The hull will not sink any lower. 
Buoyancy to supply the self-bail¬ 
ing action is provided by steel air 
tanks under the main deck. 

This unsinkable craft has the 
engine enclosed in a watertight 
compartment so that it will con¬ 
tinue to run under all conditions. 


LAKESIDE CAMP 

A new 250-acre Y.M.C.A. camp 
has been opened by the Princess 
Royal at Lakeside on the shores of 
Lake Windermere. A gift cf 
£30,000 from the people of South 
Africa through their Aid to Britain 
Fund went to the £50,000 needed 
to build the camp. 


WATT-WATCH 

Driven by an electric motor 
scarcely bigger than a pea, an 
electric pocket-watch produced in 
America requires no winding and 
runs on power provided by minia¬ 
ture batteries in the case. These 
batteries last for a year. 


HORSE FAIR TO 
SAVE HORSES 

A group of London men and 
women are organising a Horse Fair 
to be held on September 6 on the 
cobble stones of an old Kensing¬ 
ton mews, where some of the royal 
horses were stabled nearly a cen¬ 
tury ago. 

The Fair, at which a horse, a 
pony, and a donkey will put in an 
appearance is being organised to 
raise money to save horses from 
destruction and give them a home 
in their old age. 

Miss Kit Wilson, of South End, 
Kensington, who thought of the 
idea and is receiving the full co¬ 
operation of Our Dumb Friends’ 
League, told a C N correspondent 
that people in the mews had 
already raised £6 by collecting sal¬ 
vage, and that costermongers had 
helped by buying old newspapers. 

And on September 6 the usually 
quiet mews will be hung with gay 
banners and flags, while crowds 
jostle each other in the effort to 
reach tfie best bargains. 


SHARK HO ! 

“At first it was no more than a 
ripple with a dark centre. The. 
centre became a small triangle, 
black and shiny, with a slight for¬ 
ward movement, leaving a light 
wake in the still water ... A few 
seconds later the notched tip of a 
second fin appeared some 20 feet 
astern of the first, moving in a 
leisurely way from side to side . . . 
It was some seconds before my 
brain would acknowledge that 
these two fins must belong to the 
same creature ... It is not 
possible to think of what one is 
looking at as a fish. It is longer 
than a London bus.” 

During the war, Gavin Maxwell 
visited the island of Soay, in the 
Hebrides, and vowed to buy it on 
release from the Army, when he 
would make a living there by' 
catching Basking Shark and selling 
their liver oil. In the end he was 
forced to give in, but the result is a 
fine, exciting book. Harpoon At a 
Venture. Begin this great story in 
WORLD DIGEST for September. 
On sale now. Is. 3d. 


YORKSHIRE LACKS 
THATCHERS 

Yorkshire has but one active 
thatcher, Mr. Seth Eccles, of 
Helmsley, and with his help Mr. 
F. W. Cooper, officer of the Rural 
Industries Bureau, is to try to 
revive the craft in the. county. 
There are many cottages in York¬ 
shire which, unless they are re¬ 
paired, will be demolished—just 
because there^is no thatcher. On 
the other hand, Essex has 80 
thatchers, and Suffolk 60. 

Today, by the way, the cost of 
thatching an ordinary cottage is in 
the region of £60. 


KNELL OF TWO CHURCHES 

Badly damaged by bombing dur¬ 
ing the last war and now in a 
ruined condition, two of London’s 
most celebrated Nonconformist 
churches are to be pulled down. 
They are Regent Square Presby¬ 
terian Church, Bloomsbury, with 
towers- that are replicas of those cf 
York Minster, and the City 
Temple in Holborn, which be¬ 
longed to the Congregational ists 
and was famed for its preachers. 



Car built at school 


Boys at Soutlichurch School, Southend, have built their o.wn 
car under the direction of science master Mr. D. Brooks, seen 
in our picture making some adjustments to the engine with 
the help of two boys. The car has a Morris Minor chassis 
and an Austin 7 engine. 
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Britain’s biggest flying-boat 

The new 140-ton Princess flying-boat, built at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, has a wing span of 2I0J feet, is 148 feet long, and will 
be able to carry 200 passengers noh-stop for about 5000 miles. 
It has ten turbo-prop engines: 


MISER WHO LEFT £500,000 
TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


John Camden Neild, who died in 
Chelsea on August 30 just a cen¬ 
tury ago, has a small niche in the 
gallery of fame as a miser who be¬ 
queathed £500,000 to Queen 

■ Victoria. 

- His will contained this remark¬ 
able legacy, begging the queen’s 
'‘most gracious acceptance of the 
same for her sole use and benefit,” 

■ and it was not long before the 

■ story of this odd little character— 
he was only five feet tall—was 
known far and wide. 

Born in London about 1780, the 
son of a gold merchant who had 
done good work in prison reform, 
Neild was educated at'Eton and 
Cambridge, and seemed set for a 
promising career at the Bar when 
in his early 30s he inherited the 
whole of his father’s fortune. 

To the dismay of his friends, in¬ 
stead of following his parent's 
example and spending his money 
in good works Neild grew miserly. 

Settling into a big house in 
Chelsea, he concentrated upon in¬ 
creasing his fortune. 

His eccentricities became the 
talk of the town. Clad in an 
ancient swallow-tail coat, shabby 
trousers, and down-at-heel shoes, 
his only excursions were to his 
estates in Buckingham and Kent. 
As for his fine home, its interior 
was bleak and austere ; bare floors, 
few items of furniture, and a mere 
board for a bed. 

On his country estates, this little 
paunchy figure trotted around the 


cottages, barns, and smallholdings, 
brandishing an old green cotton 
umbrella. Once, during some 
building repairs, he squatted on 
the roof and ate his lunch there 
to ensure that the men worked 
properly! • - ; ■ - ' 

Even when travelling by stage¬ 
coach to the Kentish property on a 
bitterly cold day, the eccentric 
travelled on an outside seat because 
it was cheaper. 

Despite these peculiarities, how¬ 
ever, Neild had some sudden 
generous impulses. For instance, 
he paid the college fees of a 
tenant’s son to whom he took a 
fancy, and now and again gave a 
little money to charities. 

When his will had been de¬ 
clared legal, Queen Victoria in¬ 
creased Neild’s meagre legacies to 
servants and others; and in the 
chancel of North Marston Church, 
Buckinghamshire, where he was 
buried, she inserted a beautiful 
window to his memory. 


WITH FLYING COLOURS 

A local custom was observed 
when the Union Jack was flown 
from the roof of a newly-com¬ 
pleted bungalow "at Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. The custom is ob¬ 
served in different forms in other 
lands, Sometimes a bouquet of 
flowers is hoisted to the roof, or 
as in some parts of Germany, a 
cross of twigs is placed outside the 
house. 


NEW BIBLE FOR AFRICANS 


A new Union Swahili Bible is 
now being distributed over a great 
area of Africa. Thus is a speech 
that was first spread by slave- 
traders now being used lo spread 
the Word of God. 

The word Swahili means ‘‘lan¬ 
guage of the Coast people,”, from 
the Arabic Sahil, a coast. First 
• spoken on the coast opposite Zan¬ 
zibar, the centre of the old slave 
trade, it was carried by slave- 


traders right across Central Africa 
from east to west and into the 
heart of what is now the Belgian 
Congo. * 

It became the trade language of 
the whole of Central and East 
Africa, but in course of time split 
up into various dialects. The new 
Union Swahili version of the 
Bible blends the three main 
dialects into a harmonious speech 
which can be understood by all. 
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By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Britain’s rockets 

JJefore long the British aircraft 
industry will be producing 
pilotless missiles capable of climb¬ 
ing at the phenomenal speed of 
2000 m.p.h. 

The most astonishing feature of 
the new rockets is not so much 
their speed, but the way in which 
they can steer themselves towards 
hostile bombers. Little boxes of 
“electronic magic” inside the 
rockets enable them to alter course 
and follow every move of the 
bomber as it takes evasive action. 

Helicopter progress 

According to Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside, the chairman of 
B.E.A., really big helicopters will 
probably be operating in and out 
of London within five to ten years.. 

Flight trials have now been re¬ 
sumed with the Bristol, 173 twin- : 
engine helicopter, which recently 
made a 30-minute flight. A 30; 
seat version of this helicopter is 
now being developed. 

Another newcomer is the Fairey.: 
Rotodyne, which has fixed wings in 
addition to a five-bladed jet-driven 
rotor, and will probably be the 
world’s fastest rotating 'wing air¬ 
craft. It will seat 40 passengers, 
or carry three cars J 

Emergency call 

JTlying on a service exercise 
near Nottingham, the Crew of 
an Auster. “ spotter ” plane saw a 
car overturned as the result of a 
road accident. The pilot, in radio 
communication with a road con¬ 
voy, called up the convoy * com¬ 
mander, who immediately went to 
the scene. ' 

There was no telephone nearby, 
so the commander reported to the 
Auster pilot by radio, who then 
returned to his base and quickly 
passed emergency messages to the 
police and local hospital. 

Sausage airlift 

^bout 100,000 sausages are being 
flown from a factory in 
Dublin to Manchester every week. 

In Dublin the freshly-made 
sausages are rushed to the plane 
at the airport and are still steaming 
when they reach Manchester, - 
where they are distributed to shops 
throughout the Midlands. 


CRAVEN HILL reporting from London Zoo 

NESTS IN THE NEWS 


'Jhns ■ summer has been a very 
good one for the breeding of 
various birds at the Zoo, and, late 
though the season now is, there is 
still much nesting activity going 
on. 

But not always is it plain sailing 
for the nesters, and of this there 
has lately been a striking example 
at the Parrot House. Here, two 
nurseries simultaneously, estab¬ 
lished . in the parakeets* aviary 
caused awkward complications. 

In one nest-box a green-winged 
King parakeet was hatched. In 
another, a few feet away, there was 
hatched a Stanley parakeet. 

Matters proceeded smoothly 
until the former baby made his 
first public appearance. Then the 
trouble started. 

On observing the , youngster 
standing on a twig outside its nest- 
box, the female Stanley made a 
vicious attack upon the chick. She 
drove it back into the nest-box and 
kept it there, despite angry pro¬ 
tests from the parent Kings. 

Luckily, the episode was wit¬ 
nessed by keepers. ] They, de¬ 
cided to separate the two families 
forthwith, and, driving the Stanleys 
into their owmiest-box; moved the 
box to another case. 

“Why the female Stanley should 
have attacked the baby King is not 
clear,” an official told me, “for 
“although they hail from different 
parts of the Antipodes, the two 
species have hitherto agreed well 
among themselves. On the face of 
it; it . looks suspiciously like 
jealousy. Possibly the Stanley 
thought her neighbour’s child a bit 
more advanced and better-looking 
than her. own!; .. 

“Fortunately, she appears to 
have done the baby King * no 
serious damage. But there is little 
doubt that she would have killed 
it had she not been promptly re¬ 
moved'from the. aviary.” ; 

\ great contrast is being 'pro¬ 
vided at the menage of the 
Egyptian sacred ibises in the Great 
Aviary. 

They have a single chick, which 
is now being fed, not only by its 
parents, but also by various uncles 
arid aunts. The baby ibis is, in 
fact, about the most pampered 
i chick in the Gardens. 

Even neighbours of other species 
have taken a proprietary interest in 


it. One grandfatherly old spoon¬ 
bill who took a great interest in 
the ibis (he even went so far as 
to make his own little alterations 
in the design of the nest) fre¬ 
quently tries to play with the chick 
and feed it—a task which is rather 
beyond him, for his bill is not 
the right shape. 

Jn the nearby pelican enclosure 
two pelicans, apparently en¬ 
couraged by the nesting activities 
of their neighbours, have likewise 
begun to play at nesting. 


Keeping Cool 



Barbara, the polar bear at Whip- 
snade Zoo, experiments with a 
sunshade. 


That it is only play the keepers 
feel convinced, for in all the 
menagerie’s 124 years no real nest 
has ever been made “by pelicans. 
Only on two occasions lias an egg 
been laid, and both were infertile. 

But the pelicans are amusing to 
watch, nevertheless. From time to 
time keepers put a bundle.of twigs 
in the enclosure, whereupon the 
pelicans, picking them up in their 
long beaks, wander aimlessly 
around with them, finally dropping 
them in one corner. 

The nest, however,, never grows 
bigger, because the birds after a 
while pick it all to bits and start 
“building” in another spot. . 


Back to the engine 

gACK ward-facing seats are now 
compulsory on Australian air¬ 
craft designed to carry more than 
six passengers. 

Such seats give the maximum 
protection in the event of a crash 
landing. Military transport air¬ 
craft in all parts of the world have 
already adopted such a system, but 
Australian airliners are- the first 
civilian aircraft to standardise it. 

A glass of milk 

gTiRRiNG a glass of milk with a 
spoon, an aircraft engineer 
was struck by an idea. Milk shows 
wave patterns very clearly—far 
more easily than water or air. So 
new wing sections are now tested 
by the Lockheed Aircraft firm by 
drawing scale models of these 

Continued at fool of nest column 


sections through a large pan of 
milk. The flow patterns set up are 
photographed and studied in 
detail. 

Longest ocean trip 

Two Empire countries will draw 
closer together on September 1, 
when Constellation airliners open 
the first trans-Indian Ocean air 
service from Sydney in Australia, 
to Johannesburg in South Africa, 
a distance of 8573 miles. 

The airliners, each -able to seat 
28 passengers, will start on the out¬ 
ward trip from Sydney and fly 
2129 miles across Australia to 
Perth. From rhere it is 1832 miles 
to- the Cocos Islands, and then 
comes the world’s longest non-stop 
ocean hop of 2677 miles to 
Mauritius. The final stage, to 
Johannesburg, is 1935 miles. 


JTew nests have been" built this 
season in the Children’s Zoo, 
but there have been plenty of other 
attractions. 

A new one at the moment is 
Twitter, . a newly-arrived canary 
which, for some years past, has 
been used in his act by a pro¬ 
fessional conjurer. The reason for 
Twitter's appearance at Regent’s 
Park .is that the bird’s owner, is 
going to Australia and cannot take 
the canary with him. So Twitter is 
now in retirement at the Zoo. 

Professionally, Twitter's chief 
turn was to vanish from a cage 
covered by a black cloth, an act 
which the bird has accomplished 
many thousands of times. But at 
the Children’s Zoo he causes 
amusement chiefly by his apparent 
vanity. Confronted with a mirror, 
the canary poses and preens before 
it incessantly. 
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CYPRUS. IS A STRONGHOLD ON THE ALERT 


T 



\ EptekppK^tn as$ol^ - ^ 

' MEDITERRANEAN^SEA> i fJ 


By a C N correspondent just back from the colony 

here has hardly been a time in the history of the Eastern 
Mediterranean when Cyprus has not played an important 

role. 

Now, this British island of 3572 square miles with its mixed 
population of Turks and Greeks again finds itself almost in the 
front line. Barely two hours’ flying time southward lies the 
Suez Canal Zone, where British forces are established under a 
treaty which vast numbers of Egyptians bitterly resent. 

Cyprus is the nearest British 
possession to the Canal Zone, and 
when, as in recent months, diffi¬ 
culties arise in Egypt, the Cypriot 
ports of Larnaka and Famagusta 
hum with activity, as troopships 
carrying Suez-bound forces arrive 
and depart with clockwork regu¬ 
larity. 

During the early days of the 
Persian oil crisis, too, Cyprus was 
flooded with red-bereted para¬ 
troopers, in readiness for any 
emergency. Many civil aviation 
companies also use its airfields. 

Powerful radio stations have 
been recently opened here, both by 
Britain and America, to listen to 
and answer propaganda aimed at 
the Middle Eastern peoples by 
Russian and satellite stations to the 
north. 

giTUATED between Turkey and 
Egypt, and about 60 miles west 
of Syria, this island outpost is now 
of great strategic importance. Even 
the slightest change in, the balance 
of power in the Middle East is sure 
to reflect upon the colony’s posi¬ 
tion. Should it be'decided to set up 
a Middle East Command, Cyprus 
would almost certainly be chosen 
as its headquarters. 




A general view of Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus 



Cypriot schoolchildren receive instruction in practical farming as 
well as in the three Rs 


-::.v 

The harbour of Limassol 

Lying not far from the Holy 
Land, Cyprus was the first country 
to become Christian, and the first 
to have a ruler of that faith, when 
the Roman governor was con¬ 
verted by St. Paul and Barnabas. 
Later, the island was conquered by 
Richard the First, and it was here 
that he married the fair Beren- 
garia of Navarre, and on the same 
day had her crowned Queen by 
three French bishops. 

Today, many relics of the 
Phoenicians, of Ancient Romans, 
Venetian traders, and the crusa¬ 
ders are to be seen in Cyprus. 
Othello, Shakespeare’s Moor of 
Venice, is believed to have been 
Christoforo Moro—a Venetian 
Governor of Famagusta—and this 
may well be true ; for his name 
means Moor, and his tower is still 
to be seen at Famagusta harbour. 

For three centuries, until 
annexed by Britain in 1914, Cyprus 
was under Turkish rule.' The 
Turkish community^although now 
a minority—still remains, and 
towns such as Nicosia, the capital, 
with towering minarets and narrow 
alleys, are strikingly like those of 
Anatolia, in Turkey. 

Politically, the city Greeks and 
„ Turks of Cyprus do not 
agree. The Greeks have agitated. 
for many years for an end to 
British control and for the amal¬ 
gamation of the island with Greece 
itself. The Turks, on the other 
hand, state that Cyprus has never 
belonged to Greece, and that the 


present status of the country as a 
British Crown Colony should be* 
maintained. Failing that, they 
want the island to be handed back 
to Turkey. 

But the backbone of the peopie 
—the farmers and shepherds of the 
mountains and plains. Greeks and 
Turks alike—have little interest in 
such affairs. Many of them told 
the C N correspondent during his 
tours throughout the entire country 
that they were mainly interested in 
prosperity. Politics, they felt, were 
not their concern. 

Although Cyprus is only the size 
of Wales,, : it is not yet well deve¬ 
loped economically. The Govern¬ 
ment and the people are today 
exerting most of their energies in 
this direction. But before in¬ 
dustry, health and education were 
vital—only a healthy and educated 
people can advance. The first step 
was to rid the country of malaria, 
by destroying with DDT sprays 
the mosquito breeding-grounds. • 

Now, with the country com¬ 
pletely cleared of dangerous 
diseases, new schools have spread 


war. 
price of 
amazing 
asbestos. 


even to the remotest areas. Boys and 
girls study farming and engineering, 
as well as the usual school subjects. 
With irrigation, new areas have 
been brought under crop cultiva¬ 
tion. The output of fruits has 
greatly expanded since the 
The steadily increasing 
minerals has brought 
prosperity to the iron, 
and copper mines. 

Jn comparison, the sites of 
ancient pilgrimage and glory 
are today not important. Only a 
few visit the immense Temple of 
Venus at Paphos, in the west; cr 
the Forum of Salamis—one of the 
greatest Roman forums in the 
world. 

Nowadays the tourists go to 
Mount Olympus ' (Home of the 
Gods), to the ski-ing and the 
luxury hotels.. Where the Crusa¬ 
ders rested 700 years ago are to be 
seen bronzed British soldiers, eat¬ 
ing grapes at twopence a pound. 
Everywhere there is the feeling of 
progress and striving towards a still 
better life in this sun-kissed garden 
of the Mediterranean. 





Donkey-power still turns tSie water-wheel 
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THE SPIRIT 
ARTISTIC 

We are sometimes apt to 
overlook the vital part 
that the arts and the spirit of 
the artist play in Britain’*; 
welfare. Without them our 
industrial products would be¬ 
come dull and unimaginative, 
and would be unacceptable to 
the rest of the world* 

Sir John Maud reminded us 
recently that the quality of our 
goods must be our special 
pride as an exporting nation. 
That quality can only be main¬ 
tained if manufacturer and 
artist work together. 

This essential partnership, 
however, does not mean that 
our artists must give all their 
attention to industrial work.. 
Art applied to industry can 
be only one product - of the 
artistic spirit itself. 

It is among young people 
dhat ; our future artistic quali¬ 
ties must be generated, and 
therefore, as Sir John Maud 
said, the fine arts in education 
are neither frivolities nor frills. 

“ If this age is ever to be 
thought worthy of the title 
‘ Elizabethan,’ ” he went on, 
“ we all need to catch from the 
artist a creative, adventurous 
spirit. The age of the common 
man requires more than any 
age the poet, and the artist, for 
whom no man and no created 
thing is common.” 


TWO LANGUAGES FOR 
UNITY 

Y/Ue shall all have to polish up 
* " our French irregular verbs 
if the work of the Bi-lingual 
Movement of France bears fruit. 
Its aims are to be discussed in 
Paris in September by the 
Franco - British Parliamentary 
Committee, of which Mr. 
Anthony Eden is President. 

This movement, which has 
official support, urges that all 
French-speaking children should 
learn English from their early 
years, and that English-speaking 
children should all learn French. 
It also believes that children of 
other countries should choose 
either French or English as their 
second language. 

In France an experiment is to 
be made in creating a bi-lingual 
village, where the population will 
learn English and display public 
notices in both languages. The 
project of establishing a similar 
village in England is to be dis¬ 
cussed by the committee in Paris. 

Unity in Western Europe de¬ 
mands a language understood by 
all, and both English and French 
have strong claims to be chosen. 


To he taken seriously PLEDGE OF FRIENDSHIP 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Model children are not always 
successful in life. Not working 
models. 

Part of the fun of a holiday is to 
decide what to pack. Most holi¬ 
day-makers pack trains. . • 

Some jazz musicians walk up 
and down while playing. Afraid 
the audience , might have a good 


Little boys are usually bundles 
of energy. But not wrapped up in 
themselves. 

BILLY BEETLE 




J okers are like the boy who 
cried “Wolf!” too often—- 
one never knows when to take 
them seriously. 

Thus at the Paramount 
studios in Hollywood recently, a 
warning notice was hung out¬ 
side a set: Stay out. Wild 
animals loose. 

A visitor knew that the set 
was occupied on a film in which 
Bob Hope and Bing Crosby 
were taking part, and he 
chuckled knowingly: “Those 
two will do anything for a 
laugh.” 

So he opened the door and 
walked in—to find himself 
confronted by a real lion! 


OUR QUEEN 


In good odour 

A Spanish newspaper, as an 
^ advertisement for a per¬ 
fume, has scented its pages with 
eau de Cologne. The scent was 
said to last for several hours. 

The idea might be extended 
to school textbooks with charm¬ 
ing results. . A faint odour of 
jasmine in the classroom would 
indicate that we were immersed 
in the Asian section of our 
geography books, while for 
history old English lavender 
would be more appropriate, and 
for French grammar, of course, 
quelques fleurs. 

The lad accused of not even 
opening his maths book might 
protest: “Oh, but, sir, just 

smell the chypre on my hands!” 



Miss Margaret Williams, famed 
for her paintings of the Royal 
Family, seen with her new 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If bird fanciers 
enjoy flights of 
fancy 


New fashions for men make 
them look narrower. Perhaps they 
are pulling themselves together . 

A Council patrol clears broken 
bottles from Hunstanton beaches 
every morning. Visitors have had 
a smashing time. 


The Rising Village 

TY/hat noble courage must their 
^ * hearts have fired, 

How great the ardour which 
their souls inspired, 

Who, leaving far behind their 
native plain. 

Have sought a home beyond the 
western main ; 

And braved the terrors of the 
stormy seas, \ . 

In search of wealth, of freedom, 
and of ease! 

Oh! none can tell but they who 
sadly share 

The bosom’s anguish, and its 
wild despair. 

What dire distress awaits the 
hardy bands 

That venture first on bleak and 
desert lands; 

How great the pain, the danger, 
and the toil 

Which mark the first rude culture 
of the soil. 

When, looking round, the lonely 
settler sees 

His home amid a wilderness of 
trees: 

How sinks his heart in those 
deep solitudes, 

Where not a voice upon his ear 
intrudes; 

Where solemn silence all the 
waste pervades. 

Heightening the horror of'its 
gloomy shades. 

Oliver Goldsmith (1781-1861) grand- 

nephew of the great Oliver Goldsmith 


At the invitation of the Turkish 
^ Army, a group of British, 
Anzac, and French ex-servicemen 
recently joined some 400 Turkish 
veterans in a pilgrimage to the 
Dardanelles battlefields, of the 
First War. There they laid 
wreaths and listened to speeches 
at the Turkish, Anzac, and 
French war memorials. 

Thus men who had fought 
each other nearly 40 years ago 
met again, resolved that war 
should never again divide them. 

We can agree with the British 
Legion spokesman, Mr. Arthur 
Whittall, who said: “We hope 
that this will continue to be an 
annual pilgrimage in memory of 
our gallant dead and to ensure 
our lasting friendship.” 


Wheeled Ambassadors 

'T'he three red giants of the 
• London streets which have 
been touring the United States 
are back again after giving free 
rides and much joy to hundreds 
of thousands of Americans. 

It was a good idea to send 
these buses as ambassadors to 
the United States. They vividly 
represent London, and have 
roused a yearning to visit 
England in the hearts of count¬ 
less American friends. 


Thirty Years Ago 

An attempt is being made to 
revise nursery rhymes which 
treat cruelty to animals lightly, 
and the attempt has our sym¬ 
pathy. For example, in Three 
Blind Mice it seems a pity to 
make children think of the cut¬ 
ting off of tails as fun. Sugges¬ 
tions have been made for re¬ 
writing such rhymes... It seems 
to us it would be better to give 
up altogether such nursery 
rhymes than to attempt to revise 
them. When parents and teachers 
think a rhyme is likely to have a 
bad effect let them drop it. That 
will be far more effective than 
stirring up controversy as to 
what the proper version of it 
should be. 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
September 2, 1922 


THINGS SAID 

HP here are still many thousands 
^ of craftsmen in our villages 
and market towns who, in their 
small workshops and by their 
own skill, can make a reasonably 
good livelihood and enjoy their 
individual way of life. 

Lord Hampden 

HThe way newsvendors have 
^ such trust in the public 
shows the majority of people can 
be trusted. 

Mr. Basil Henriques 

Tt is bad to feed on pre 
^ fabricated thoughts. It is bad 
to have nothing but official art 
which turns either to the right 
or to the left, usually ending in 
a narrow street. 

Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 

Tt is my firm conviction that 
^ teacher exchange programmes 
can do more than any other 
single thing to create under¬ 
standing among the free nations 
of the world. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 

Come of the “ bright boys ” of 
^ the Ministries seem to have 
made a special study of long 
words and involved sentences,' 
and the old people often have 
not the slightest idea of what 
they are writing about. 

Vicar of Dart ford 


Home Once More 

THfie grey sea and the long 
. black land ; 

And the yellow half-moon large 
and low ; 

And the startled little waves that 
leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing 
prow. 

And quench its speed ill the 
slushy sand. 

Then a mile of warm sea-seented 
beach ; 

Three fields to cross till a farm 
appears ; 

A tap at the pane, the quick 
sharp scratch 

And blue spurt of a lighted 
match. 

And a voice less loud, through 
its joys and fears, 

Than the two hearts beating each 
to each! Robert Browning 




JUST AN IDEA 
As Benjamin Franklin wrote: 
If you will not hear Reason, she 
will surelv rap your knuckles. 



Lanyon Quoit, in Cornwall, which has 
been presented to the National Trust 
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WAGING WAR ON AN 
ARCTIC ENEMY . 


NEW ■ ALASKA HIGHWAY BRIDGE 

Royal Canadian Engineers complete an important link in the Yukon 


was pushed ahead 
under Canadian 
Army supervision 
throughout last 
winter, even when 
the temperature 
dropped to 79 below 
zero’ and the engi- 

neers constantly 
had to blink to pre¬ 
vent the moisture on 
their eyeballs freez¬ 
ing. 

Comprising eight 
steel spans, each 202 
feet long, the bridge 
is supported on con¬ 
crete piers sunk into 
t h e permanently 
frozen bed of the 
Donjek River and 

fashioned to with¬ 

stand the heavy ice¬ 
floes of spring. A 
new ten-mile stretch 
of road was also 

necessary as it is msm gggp:"; 

some two miles y ^ 

, • r The new Donjtk River Bridge 

down river from the 

old bridge on the Alaska Highway. 



The Canadian military authori¬ 
ties have now joined the battle 
against the* mosquito in the 
northernmost parts of the country. 

The war against this pest has 
already been carried into the ice¬ 
bound wastes of Canada, Alaska, 
Lapland, Siberia, and the far north 
of European Russia—territories 
which are generally thought to be 
too cold for insect life. Yet many 
more mosquitoes are found there 
thay. in the tropics. Although they 
are non-malarial, in numbers alone 
l!l:y are a serious obstacle to the 



A fanciful postcard stressing the 
mosquito menace in the Yukon 


development of a region im¬ 
mensely rich in minerals. . 

The Canadians have constructed 
robots for the mosquitoes to sting, 
so that the ways of the insects may 
be studied. The robots contain 
compartments holding water and 
various chemicals; they are 
clothed, and can “breathe” and 
'7 perspire.” 

The first discovery was that a 
“perspiring” robot with damp 
clothes attracted four times as 
many insects as a dry robot. And 
its “breath” never failed to bring 
a cloud of mosquitoes round its 
head. 

The robots have been dressed in 


Lindsey County Council have 
just made a formal declaration 
that all their land at Gibraltar 
Point, south of Skegness, is main¬ 
tained as a nature reserve. This will 
enable them to provide better pro¬ 
tection for the area. 

Since the Lincolnshire Natura¬ 
lists’ . Trust established a nature 
reserve at the Point three years 
ago, its 200 acres of sand dunes 
have become a recognised centre 
for the observation of bird life, 
and particularly as a resting place 
for migratory birds—from as far 
south as South Africa and as far 
north as the Arctic. In 1951 as 
many as 147 different species of 
birds were seen and recorded. 

In addition, Gibraltar Point pro¬ 
vides a-wide range of wild plants, 
insects, and small sea animals, as 
well as opportunities for studying 
coastal erosion and accretion. 


DRILIIXG CURVED HOLES 

Curved holes can now be drilled 
in steel. 

Cutting is done with an electric 
arc, using a curved, hollow elec¬ 
trode which melts the metal imme¬ 
diately in front of it, the molten 
metal being removed through the 
core of the electrode. The finished 
hole has the same diameter and 
curvature as the electrode. 


a variety of clothing to discover 
the mosquito’s likes and dislikes in 
this field. The tests show that the 
insect prefers light shades. As for 
texture, it seems to favour tweeds 
and is repelled by nylon. 

In the Northlands mosquitoes 
and gnats have given rise- to many 
“tall” tales. Writing of the men 
who explored Canada 200 years 
ago, an early chronicler recorded 
that “they could not blink without 
trapping half-a-dozen mosquitoes 
between their eyelids.” 

. Yukon people describe the local 
mosquitoes as Man Eaters. In the 
capital, Whitehorse, fanciful pic¬ 
ture postcards are on sale showing 
huge mosquitoes carrying off 
animals or attacking a man. 

During the w'ar, when the Allies 
began to build a chain of airfields 
across Northern Canada, the in¬ 
sects made life unbearable for air 
and ground crews alike. Spray¬ 
ing with DDT and oil, although 
largely successful in the tropics, 
proved to be practically useless in 
the Arctic. 

The problem became even more 
pressing after the war, partly be¬ 
cause defence bases had to be built 
in Northern Canada, and partly 
because it was necessary to ex¬ 
ploit the. mineral wealth of the Far 
North. Everything from insecti¬ 
cides to fire was tried, but with 
little effect. 

It is hoped that the robots will 
provide a clue leading to effective 
counter measures. Meanwhile, the 
men and women who work in the 
Far North are still waving their 
arms in the air, slapping their 
cheeks, sweeping cupped hands 
across their foreheads, and dabbing 
themselves with Jungle Oil. 


The Cowal Games - held at 
Dunoon on August 29 and 30 is.a 
Highland Gathering second only in 
fame to Royal Braemar. 

Pipe bands, many of which have 
travelled by steamer, assemble and 
march in a procession through the 
streets of Dunoon to the field 
where the games are already in 
progress—wrestling, jumping, and 
special Scottish feats of strength 
like putting a 28-pound weight and 
Tossing the Caber. 

The children have special classes 
in the Highland Dancing section. 
Dressed in the costume of their 
own clan they whirl and reel 
through the Strathspey, the High¬ 
land Fling, and the Sword Dance. 

But perhaps the greatest 
attraction of the Cowal Games are 
the pipe band competitions. The 
bands are led by splendid pipe 
majors who have their own com¬ 
petition for dress, deportment, and 
stave flourishing. By his stave the 
pipe major tells the bandsmen 
when to wheel and halt. He is 
giving commands as well as a dis¬ 
play of his own prowess.. 

The crowning event is the 
assembly of all the bands marching 
into a field one after the other and 
taking up their positions. The 
music from the 1000 pipes as they 
play the ancient songs concludes 
yet another great Cowal Games. 


The longest bridge ever built by 
the Royal Canadian Engineers has 
been completed after five years’ 
work, sometimes carried out in ex¬ 
treme heat, and sometimes -in 
winter temperatures as low as 83 
degress below zero. 

It spans the Donjek River, 
which flows across the strategic¬ 
ally important Alaska Highway 
some 60 miles from the Canadian- 
Alaska border, in Canada’s. Yukon 
Territory. 

The River Donjek (an Indian 
word meaning Wild Water) is sub¬ 
ject to flood when the snows melt 
in May or June. The first bridge, 
built in 1942 when the Highway 
was first constructed, was a cause¬ 
way linked by eight wooden 
trestles. But as some vehicles 
using the Alaska Highway weigh as 
much as 47 tons loaded, this was 
considered . unsafe by truckers ; 
moreover, sections of if were 
washed away 'by floods or ice-floes 
every spring. - 

The new bridge is of all-steel- 
and-concrete construction. Build¬ 
ing started in 1947, mainly as a 
training operation in Arctic con¬ 
struction work,’ but last year, after 
floods had washed away the centre 
span of the old Donjek Bridge, it 
was decided to speed up the work 
and complete it by the summer of 
1952. 

One hundred and eighty civilian 
workers were brought in, and work 


A strange animal called the 
Catallo, which grunts instead of 
lowing, is the result of some 30 
years spent in cross-breeding the 
North American bison with 
domestic cows in the effort to raise 



A catallo. at the age of five months 


a new breed able to resist the 
severe winters of Northern Canada. 

The Catallo, in fact, can thrive in 
country too bleak and bitter for 
even the most robust cattle. It 
will do much to augment the 
world’s meat supplies, for millions 
of acres of semi-barren territory 
will become valuable cattle land. 

Experiments began with the 
bison or buffalo, which with its * 
heavy hide and thick, curly hair 
can withstand very low tempera¬ 
tures and heavy snow storms. A 
buffalo was crossed with a Tibetan 
yak. The result was a nightmarish 
animal with a long, tubular body 
and fantastically-shaped horns. 
It was useless as a provider of 
meat, however. 

In the 1920s, at Wainwright in 
Alberta, Canadians began to cross 
the bison with British breeds 
of cattle—Angus Aberdeens v Short- 
horns, and Herefords. F*ow, at 


The Donjek flows through wild 
and in places almost unexplored’ 
country, and highlights during the 
bridge-building included forays 
with grizzly bears and a butting- 
match between a moose and a bull¬ 
dozer. 

The Royal Canadian Engineers 
are responsible for maintaining the 


last, their work has been .crowned 
with success. The Catallo may 
lack beauty, but it is able to with¬ 
stand the worst Canadian blizzard, 
and it makes excellent beef. 

In contrast, there is an almost 
extinct wild ox which may one day 
provide a new breed of cattle for 
hot. climates. This is the elusive 
Kouprey, which inhabits the Cam¬ 
bodian jungle in Indo-China. 

Charles Wharton, a 28-year-old 
American scientist, recently re¬ 
turned to his home in Atlanta, 
Georgia, after spending many 
hazardous, weeks iii the guerilla- 
infested jungle, studying the 
animals. 

When young, these Koupreys are 
red ; later they turn grey, and the 
full-grown males are jet black with 
big, graceful horns. 

Mr. Wharton believes that al¬ 
though they are only 500 strong, the 
shy and retiring Koupreys are one 
of the toughest breeds of cattle 



Mr. Wharton’s sketch of a kouprey 


known. During six months they live 
in almost constant drought; for 
the remaining half of the year they 
have to contend with heavy 
monsoons. 


Canadian section of the Alaska 
Highway (1200 of its 1523 miles 
are in British Columbia and the 
Yukon Territory), and the com¬ 
pletion of the new Donjek Bridge 
is undoubtedly an improvement in 
. this great road. 

The old bridge will probably be 
carried away by ice-floes next 
spring. 


JUMPING WITH JOY ! 

An official went to Battersea 
Pleasure Gardens following a 
report that Eustace the Octopus, on 
exhibition in the Showboat, was 
being ill-treated. 

Certainly Eustace in his strik¬ 
ingly illuminated tank did not 
appear any too happy. He 
floundered about with his tentacles 
waving wildly as if in anguish!, 

Then the “skipper” of the 
Showboat arrived and explained 
that Eustace is made of rubber and 
moves by electricity! 


CHALICE RETURNED 

A Colchester man who was ex¬ 
amining silver that had been in his 
family for generations found that a 
chalice was engraved Whepstead 
1729. He communicated with the 
rector of the Suffolk parish church 
of Whepstead and learned that its 
records showed that a chalice had 
been acquired in 1729 but that it 
had disappeared. He offered it 
•back for £5 contributed to . the 
funds of his own church/ 


BEE-EATER IN 
BRITAIN 

Normally only found in Africa 
and the Orient, the blue-cheeked 
bee-eater has now been added to 
the list of British birds. 

This pretty invader is about the 
size of a cuckoo, with long tail and 
long, curved beak. Covered with 
shining green feathers it has a pale 
blue forehead and a chestnut 
throat, while the underside of its 
wings is copper colour. . . 

The bird was first seen last 
summer in the Scilly Isles, making 
a good meal off local bees. 


NATURE STUDY AT I DUNOON’S COWAL GAMES 
GIBRALTAR POINT 


HERE ARE QUEER CATTLE 
FEW HAVE SEEN 
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Steps to Sporting Feme 


9 


Stuart Surridge 




A cricket captain 
'who can communi¬ 
cate his own energy 
and enthusiasm to 
the men he com¬ 
mands is Walter 
Stuart Surridge of 
Surrey. 


Born at Herne Hill, in 1917, 
he attended Emmanuel 
School, Wandsworth, where 
he excelled at cricket, Rugby, 
and boxing. When he joined 
his father’s sports equip¬ 
ment business, he started 
work at 6 each morning. 


Surridge leads an active life. 
He has a 250-acre farm, 
where he breeds Friesian 
cattle. He also superintends 
the choice of willows from 
which his firm makes its 
bats, and in .winter time 
helps to fell the trees. 


Last season the M.C.C. de¬ 
cided to present annually a 
white pennon to the County 
champions. Inspired by their 
captain, the Surrey men have 
striven to win the trophy 
with the most virile cricket 
seen at the Oval for years. 


MEDIEVAL PAGEANTRY IN PROUD PRESTON 


SHORT MEASURE IN 
SCHOOL AND SHOP 

It seems strange that schools, 
where accuracy is the order of the 
day, should have inaccurate weigh¬ 
ing machines. Yet they do exist. 
In Kent, for example, no fewer 
than 39 schools had machines 
which the Inspector of Weights 
and Measures proved were incor¬ 
rect, while nine- had incorrect 
weights. . At 307 school canteens, 
70 out of 543 weighing machines 
were incorrect, and 574 out of. 
3579 weights were not of the cor¬ 
rect standard. 

The weights and measures ex¬ 
pert performs a service without 
which we should soon be in serious 
difficulties. A sweetshop that has 
a weighing machine giving one- 
eighth of an ounce underweight 
would in time make serious in¬ 
roads on our precious sweet ration. 
The thought of the loss incurred by 
patronising such a shop for a year 
is too awful to contemplate. 

How the Inspector of Weights 
and Measures protects us is shown 
in the recent report of the Chief 
Inspector of Kent. 

He and his assistants made over 
18,000 inspections during the year' 
and found that a number of weigh¬ 
ing machines were incorrect; but 
in only two cases was this due to 
deliberate fraud, which speaks 
highly of our shopkeepers’ honesty. 

Household scales were found to 
be most unreliable. One woman 
who complained about fish being 
underweight had . scales in her 
house that were eight ounces .in 
error! 

THE £200 LOOK 

Mr. Arthur Ingham, the head cf 
a large grocery firm in Doncaster, 
left £200 in his will to Philip 
Crompton, a 15-year-old school¬ 
boy, “in appreciation of his happy 
smile.” 

Philip was usually waiting for 
the bus to take him to Doncaster 
Technical College when Mr. 
Ingram came along in his car on 
the way tc his office, and he always 
responded with a greeting and 
smile when the car hooter was 
sounded. 


Prestonians from many parts of 
the country, and from overseas, 
will return next week to their 
mother town beside the Ribble to 
join in the celebration of the 
historic Guild Merchant. 

War caused the postponement of 
the last celebration, but normally 
it has been held every 20 years; 
indeed, there is a well-known 
phrase—Once every Preston Guild 
—which means once every 20 
years. It is a time-honoured 
phrase, too, for this great event has 
been a source of pride and delight 
to the people of Proud Preston for 
nearly four centuries. 

Guilds originated in Anglo- 
Saxon times, and were associations 
of people for various purposes, 
such as mutual protection. Later, 
merchants formed themselves into 
bodies known as Gilda Mercatoria, 
or Guild Merchants. A town was 
granted, the right to have one to 
regulate trading within its boun¬ 
daries. 

The first-known charter con¬ 
firming this right for Preston was 
granted by Henry II about 1179. 
It declared to “my Burgesses of 
Preston ” that they should “have a 
Guild Merchant, in the said 
Borough with all the liberties and 


free customs to such Guild Mer¬ 
chant in any wise belonging.” 

In those days the Guild was a 
meeting of the freemen of the town 
to re-affirm their privileges, to re¬ 
vise the list of burgesses, admit 
new freemen, and attend to other 
important business. 

The first record of these great 
meetings of townsmen was that of 
1328. Then they seem to have 
been held at irregular intervals, 
until 1542, and since then every 20 
years except in 1942. 

Gradually all the medieval 
privileges of Preston’s freeman dis¬ 
appeared. But the traditional civic 
pride remained as strong as ever, 
and the Preston Guild became a 
season when the old town sent its 
greetings to its sons and daughters 
all over the world—a week of 


BIGGEST LOCOMOTIVE 

The world’s largest coal-burning 
locomotive is due to go into service 
on the Norfolk & Western railway 
in America by the end of this year. 

This giant engine is 161 feet long 
and is of the steam-turbine-electric 
type, developing nearly 5000 h.p. 
It will be used for hauling heavy 
goods trains. 


lavish public display, and bound¬ 
less civic and private hospitality, 
with the whole town holidaying 
and keeping open house. 

This year wooden models of the 
Town Hall Clock Tower have been 
sent to Prestonians in other lands, 
each containing a scroll with a 
message of friendship to be signed 
by them. 

In Preston itself 200 giant floats 
will parade the streets carrying a 
• display of the town’s industries, 
with workers doing their particular 
job on full-size machinery exhibits. 
More than 100 industries will be 
represented, for this old crafts¬ 
men’s town is still in the van of 
industrial progress. 

The historic ceremonies of the 
ancient Guild Court are still kept 
up and, as in bygone times, bur¬ 
gesses will be entitled to renew 
their “franchise” on payment of 
7d., and the sons of Guild Bur¬ 
gesses, born since the previous 
Guild, will be admitted on pay¬ 
ment of the time-honoured fee of 
one shilling. 

Children will be well to the fore 
in many of the events; but the 
whole festival should inspire young 
people to carry on the fine 
traditions of Proud Preston. 
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SCIENTIFIC TREAT FOR 
ULSTER YOUTH 

It is possible that Ihe beginning 
of a “junior British Association ” 
may result from next week’s 
lectures for young Northern Irish 
people at the 114th annual meet¬ 
ing of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

At this meeting, which opens at 
Belfast on September 3, there are 
to be five special lectures for boys 
and girls. Mr. Kingdon Ward will 
talk on Travel and Adventure, on 
the Roof of the World ; Dr. W. E. 
Swinton on Animals of the Past; 
Professor G. H. Bell on Noses Old 
and New; Mr. C. E. Ribbands on 
The Honey Bee; and Mr. R. J. 
Bartlett on Seeing is Believing. 

Naturally, the schoolboys and 
girls of Belfast are excited at the 
prospect of taking part in the 
activities of the world-famous 
British Association. Over 900 of 
them have been enrolled among 
those who are to attend this year's 
meeting, and the Northern Ireland 
Ministry of Education offered a 
week’s holiday to pupils who be¬ 
came student members. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, the 
immediate past President of the 
association, is to be present. The 
new President is Professor A. V. 
Hill, F.R.S., who will open the pro¬ 
ceedings with an address on The 
Ethical'Dilemma of Science. 


NEW ZEALAND’S NEW 
GOVERNOR 

New Zealanders have said good¬ 
bye to one great soldier, and have 
given a welcome to another. 

Lord Freyburg, V.C., who has 
retired after being their Governor- 
General since 1946, is one of the 
most famous soldiers of the British 
Commonwealth. He commanded 
the N.Z. Forces during the Second 
World War. 

His successor is Lieut.-General 
Sir’ Charles Willoughby Nome, 
Governor of South Australia since 
1944. Sir Charles, a former 
cavalryman, was educated at Eton 
and Sandhurst and won the D.S.O. 
and M.C. and bar in the First 
World War. 


WESTWARD HO! Charles Kingsley’s Great Elizabethan Yarn, Told in Pictures (3) 



Ainyas saw that his ship’s company could not Rose knew an English ship had come. Her A big crowd of Negroes rushed towards them, Spaniards now arrived and fired at them with 
hope to capture La Guayra. He and Frank husband, Don Guzman was away, and she came and Amyas dragged Frank away. On the light muskets. The English sailors at the boat 
decided, on the desperate venture of going to out hoping to get a glimpse of her. countrymen, path down to the shore Amyas kept them at fired back with arquebuses, but several of 
Don Guzman’s house by themselves after dark. But the Negro house guards were on the alert bay by brandishing his sword, but on the them were hit by stones and balls. Amyas’s 

They believed Rose was there, and hoped to for an English attack, and when they saw the wide beach the blacks started pelting them with helmet was knocked off and he was hit on the 

persuade her to return to England. Some of intruders they sprang up. Amyas drew his large pebbles. One struck Frank and knocked head by a stone. Pic dropped his brother 

their men rowed them to the beach near the sword and Frank spoke to Rose. Although him senseless. Mighty Amyas picked his and fell into the water unconscious. The 

town, and waited while the two stealthily went as a Protestant she lived in fear of ihe Inquisi- brother up, and carrying him, ploughed through Spaniards charged at the little party, who were 
up a path to the garden of the Governor’s bouse. tion, she refused to leave her husband. the shingle towards the boat, and its crew. trying to shove their boat off the shingle. 

Can the small band of Englishmen gel back to their ship ? See next week’s instalment 
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-Concluding- 


MONDAY 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney - 


21. The rescue 

R lights, as we continued to 
^ surface, illuminate'd an under¬ 
water tangle of junk, with the keel . 
of a boat to starboard and a 
broken-down ramp to port. I 
waited helplessly for the crash to 
come. 

Our lights lit the propeller shaft 
of the boat in front of us. Flood¬ 
lighted, in a watery knot around 
that shaft, was something red and 
White which I recognised. Uncle 
George’s handkerchief! The pro¬ 
peller belonged to the Bounty!’ 

“Hold tight, everybody!” 
shouted Uncle George. “Keep 
clear of that boat and make for the 
ramp.” 

1 saw him putting his' whole 
weight on the surfacing lever. The 
nose shot upward again. Our boat 
glanced along the side of the 
Bounty towards the ramp. There 
Was a splintering crunch as we hit 
the ramp. Our bows were lifted 
clean .out of the water. Our 
engines stalled. When we had all 
stopped falling about, there was a 
long silence, broken only by the 
sound of water dripping and 
gurgling. • 

“ Open that hatch^someone,” said 
Uncle George. “We’re well above 
the 1 water. Is anybody hurt?” 

Most of us were shaken, but 
no blood had been drawn. Uncle 
George and Keith, each armed 
with a quassium container, climbed 
out onto the sloping after-deck, 
fn the distance I heard Uncle 
George say: “It is some kind of 
boathouse, and bless me if that’s 
not the Bounty!” 

One by one we clambered down 
the .sloping interior of the coffin- 
boat and over the steps, which 
were now level, onto the slippery 
surface of the after-deck. We 
were, indeed, in the boathouse 
from which our adventure had 
started ; and there was the kid¬ 
napped Bounty lying alongside the 
quay where we had first met' 
Annabel. The lucky chance of 
■ hitting the old submerged, ramp 
had brought us right out of the 
water among the flotsam where our 
‘ dinghy was still hidden. 

“ go far so good,” Unde George 
said, “but we’re still within 
the boundaries of Blackmead 
Abbey. If only the engines of the 
Bounty were running . . .” 

Fred nudged me. “ Did you see 
what it was that had stopped the 
Bounty’s engine?” 

“I’d recognise it anywhere, Fred. 
Jncle George’s handkerchief 
tangled up in the shaft. Don’t ypu 
remember how we ran the engines 
after we lost it over the side?” 

“And, of course, it got caught 
up in the propeller,” 

Small noises came from every, 
direction. There were footfalls 
overhead, there were muffled voices 
outside. People were running, and 
somebody- was pushing open the 
door at the end of the landing- 
stage. 


Uncle George snapped on his 
torch and flung himself towards 
the door. “]f you put a foot in¬ 
side this door,” he shouted, “you’re 
a dead man.” 

A blaze of lights came from the 
top of the spiral staircase, and from 
the gaps in the walls on the other 
side of the boathouse. I pulled 
Annabel down to the floor. If 
Unde George was going to use the 
quassium as a grenade, the floor 
was the only place. 

^here was no quassium thrown. 

There were no shots. We 
were surrounded by police. Old 
Joe, the doorkeeper’ at the Abbey, 


CROSS-CHANNEL 

QUEST 

A thrilling new serial by 
Garry Hogg begins on this 
page next week. 


had gone to the vicar with the 
piece of paper upon which Fred 
had written Uncle George’s name 
and telephone number at Fort X. 
When he saw the piece of paper, 
recognised Uncle George’s name, 
and heard the disjointed story, the 
vicar had telephoned both the 
police and ForLX. . . 

Even before Uncle George ex¬ 
ploded the quassium to destroy the 
lift, therefore, Blackmead Abbey 



canvas 

12. Care of equipmen t 

(Ramping gear that is well 
cared for will last for 
many years; so look after your 
equipment; treated with respect, 
it will never let you down. 

Your tent, especially if it had 
to be packed wet, should be 
hung up to dry and then 
mended ; patches should go on 
the underside of the canvas. 
Badly-frayed guy-ropes and 
broken toggles or eyelets should 
be replaced. Special attention 
should, be paid.to the tent pole, 
housing, and always remember 
to hang up your tent in store 
with all its metal parts well 
greased. " 

If you have a rubberised 
groundsheet, wash it and then 
dust it with french chalk before 
hanging it up with your tent. 

Cooking gear should be 
cleaned, inside and out, and 
then greased. Canvas water 
buckets should be dried out and 
hung up. Look over your ruck¬ 
sack, shake it out, and repair 
broken buckles and straps.. 

One last word of advice: 
always check your equipment, 
at regular intervals, and carry 
out repairs as soon as possible. 

THE END 


was surrounded. They quickly 
closed in. Silasse was 'released 
from his sack in the gatehouse 
where Uncle George had over¬ 
powered him and where'Keith had 
been imprisoned. Neman and 
Morr were taken completely - by 
surprise as-they were starting up a 
: truck -laden with treasure. The 
police had imagined that we were 
the last desperate remnants of the 
gang when-they heard the crash of 
our surfacing cofhn-boat and sur¬ 
rounded the boathouse. 

The. river, police towed .the 
Bounty down to Braystoke. 
where the boat-builders soon, 
cleared the propeller shaft. Uncle 
George’s handkerchief came away 
in several pieces. But he main¬ 
tained the handkerchief had 
brought him good luck, and in¬ 
sisted on salvaging it. 

“Can’t call it anything but good 
■ luck when you stumble on the only 
quassium which has ever been 
stolen,” he said, beaming. “Of 
course , if I hadn’t maintained 
proper discipline aboard the 
Bounty and made my crew do the 
Monday washing, we shouldn’t be 
where we are now.” 

“J know I shouldn’t, for one,” 
said the professor. 

Annabel winked at Fred and me. 
“I guess that goes for me, too,” 
she said. “If it hadn’t been for 
these two guys looking for adven¬ 
ture, I do believe Pop would still 
be acting King John.” 

The professor looked thoughtful. 
“The trouble was that I let myself 
get under the skin of the subject 
I was studying. As a scientist your 
Uncle George will understand the 
way it is. Year after year you get 
more and more absorbed. Y’ou 
even begin to see yourself as the 
man you .are studying, and that’s 
the state I was in when Neman 
began to work on me. 1 wasn’t to 
know that Morr had trafficked in 
drugs for years. I never guessed 
at the start that they were doping 
me. 

“When I realised that I was 
the victim of dope I became afraid 
—more for Annabel . than for 
myself. If it hadn't been for the 
fact that your Uncle George broke 
away from his guards and spoke to 
me I might never have been 
brought to my senses. I am only 
sorry that that little interview 
caused him so much discomfort 
afterwards ... 

- “I won’t pretend that it was very 
comfortable being doped and 
trussed up in a sack,” said Uncle 
George. “But from the moment 
when they, first, kidnapped me as I 
was taking samples from fish 
which had. been killed by quas- 
sium, 1 knew that I was in the 
hands of a tough crowd who would 
. stick at nothing. It was just : a 
lucky chance that when Silasse 
came to interrogate me I was able 
to act helplessly but be ready for 
him. But it’s you, professor, who 
had the toughest time of all, eh?” 

“Jt was all right at the begin¬ 
ning,” said the professor rue¬ 
fully. “Tome King John in the days 
of - Runnymede became completely 
real.- 1 came to this country with 
Annabel to carry on with my re¬ 
search on the spot, and it was ill 
luck that made me nfn into Neman 
just when I was beginning to 

Continued on page 10 


EXACTLY 


•The OLYMPIC and OXFORD sets 
of mathematical instruments are pro¬ 
duced'by the qriginal patentees and . 
makers of the HELIX school compass 
—a famous name" which your father 
has known since the days of his youth. 
That’s why he will need very little 
persuasion to buy you one of 
these sets . . first quality produc¬ 
tions . , absolutely accurate . . 
made well to last well. You will 
find either of them a pleasure 
to use and a pride to possess. 



THE 


Olympic 



The complete school set in attractive plastic box with snap-closing 
lid ; red or blue. Containing polished HELIX compass with small 
pencil; polished divider ; 6" boxwood rule ; 2 celluloid set squares ; pro¬ 
tractor and chemistry stencil; 2 best quality 7* pencils ; pen and mapping 
pen ; pen nibs ; rubber and drawing pins. 


W9 



THE OXFORD 


The greatest value in popular-price 
sets of perfect accuracy. Contents: 
polished HELIX compass ; polished 
divider; polished boxwood rule; 
2 celluloid set squares; celluloid 
protractor; pencil; rub¬ 
ber ; blotter imprinted 
with tables. 
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SOLD BY ALL GOOD 
RETAIL STATIONERS 


MADE BY THE UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM. EST, 60 YEARS 


Slave you a camera? y ^? v** 

win a 20 GUINEA BICYCLE or RADIO (or any prize yon may 
choose to that value) in the 

MONDAY ADVENTURE Competition 

What to do: Read JOHN PTJDNEY’S exciting new story about “ Fred and 
J” and Annabel; send in a snap of yourself and your friends as these 
characters in a scene from the book, together with the entry coupon from 
the jacket, to the publishers before 30th April, 1953. First prize as 
above — fifty consolation prizes. 

MONDAY ADVENTURE by JOHN PUDNEY will be 

published on September 1st. Illustrated , 8/6 net. 

ORDER NOW FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 

Full competition details are in the book or may be obtained from your 
bookshop . In any difficulty urite to ; 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 

IONTAGUE HOUSE • RUSSELL SQUARE • LONDON 


W.CT 


For every boy or girl—the IDEAL GARMENT 

THE NEW 
SUEDETTE 
JUNIOR ZIPPER 

SADDLE-JAC 

Boys and girls 

2Z2216 

(for Mum and Dad also ) 

34, 36, 38, OH If. 

40, 42, 44" w 
Extra large sizes Q7 IE 
46, 48, 50" °* ,U 

Post & Packing 1!6 extra 

The most marvellous Mail-Order value to-day! Made of hard-wearing 
luxurious Suedette material. Showerproof full-length zipper and two 
cleverly concealed neat zipper pockets. Perfectly finished with tailored 
collar, elastic-ribbed bottom, button cuffs. Ideal for school, play, and 
- - sports of all kinds in all weathers. 



WITH TWO-TONE 
BROWN BODYand 
GREY SADDLE 
FRONT. Also 

PLAIN BROWN, . [State 2 nd choice of colour , please) * ' v - 6d. extra. 

T T'lY Money refund guarantee ORDER NOW ! C.O.D. if required. 
J£>JX±U«lYO -LiJ- JL/* (D e pt. C.N.20) - 93 S5 CLARENCE ROAD, LONDON, E.5. 

A/so branches af : Brixion, Burnt Oak, Clapton, Hachnro, Palmers Green, WalthamAow, Wood Green , 


THE “ CORONATION V TIE. In satin with oitginal hand- 
painted motif. Not merely a tie—but a wonderful souvenir. 
MAROON, BLUE, BROWN, GREEN 7 /^ Post and packing 
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!! VATICAN ISSUE 

The Historical Council of Trent 

A large packet of bi-coloured 
portrait stamps of famous Bishops, 
etc., very large and beautiful stamps 
FREE to all collectors request¬ 
ing our Approvals and enclosing 
3d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (DEPT. C.N.) 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 



VICTORY STAMPS 

Wo offer the following unused sets: 
Y3 1 Aden 7d. VS 13 B. Guiana 7d. 

VS 2 Aden-Selyun 7d. VS 14 British 
VS 3 Aden-Shihr Honduras 8d. 

VS 15 Br. Solomon 

Is. 7d. 

VS 16 Burma 1/2 
VS 17 Cayman Is. 7d. 
VS 18 Ceylon 7d. 
VS 19 Cook Is 2/- 
VS 20 Cyprus 9d. 
VS 21 Dominica 7d. 
VS 22 FalkJatidls.Sd. 
VS 23 Falkland 

Is, Deps. lOd. 
VS 24 Fiji 9d. 

VS 64 The above 24 sets for £1.5-0. (1—24 
inclusive.) 

Cash with order. Postage 3d. extra. 
When ordering please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. 576), South Hackney, London, E.9. 
England. Established 1880 



& Mukalla 

7d. 

VS 

4 Antigua 

7d. 

vs 

5 Ascension. 

Sd. 

vs 

6 Australia 

1/3 

vs 

7 Bahamas 

7d. 

vs 

8 Bahawalpur 3/4 

vs 

9 Barbados 

7d. 

VS 10 Basutoland 

2/5 

VS 11 Bechua.ua* 



land 

4/9 

VS 12 Bermuda 

7d. 



CENTENARY PACKET 

FREE to collec- 
tors of good 
stamps. BAR¬ 
BADOS (as illu¬ 
strated) depicts 
the first stamp 
issued in > 1852 
& is a replica of 

MAURITIUS, 

of magnificent colourful design. The Postal 
Centenary of GREAT BRITAIN with Queen 
Victoria, and OSTEND Steam Ship 100 years' 
service. Included is the famous PENNY 
RED, 100 years old, and finally a CANADIAN 
commemorating 100 years of Self-Government 
depicting Queen Victoria and Parliament 
Building. This packet will greatly enhance 
the value of your collection, so write now /or 
this FREE offer enclosing 3d. postage request¬ 
ing our Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN) 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 



YOUR LAST CHANCE! 

E D E E I ^he * ssue before 
f K K I" ■ Princess Elizabeth 
* became Queen. This 
scarce stamp will be given FREE 
I to all asking for our World Famous 
I Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp, 
j Write NOW l There are only a 
j few left of this Royal Tour stamp. 


FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd 

(DEPT. C.N.) 226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1. 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 


100 Austria 1/6 
100 Belgium 1 /- 
50 Bohemia 1/- 
50 Brazil 1/6 

25 Ceylon 1/3 

25 Colombia 1 /- 
50 Croatia 2/6 
25 Cyprus 3/9 
100 Denmark 1/6 
50 French Cola. 1/3 
25 Fr. Morocco 1/- 
100 Germany . 1/- 

Whole World: 250, 
500, 4/6; 1,000, 9/*.; 
welcomed. Full list of pi 
list .of sets and singles 


<30 Hitler ncads 1/6 


1/9 
1/3 
1 /- 
1 /- 
1/2 
2 /- 


100 Holland 
100 Hungary 
50 India 
25 Iraq 
100 Italy 
25 Jamaica 
25 Locomotives 2/3 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
50 Russia 1/6 

25 San Marino 1 /- 
25 Vatican 1/6 
, 1/10; 300> 2/4; 

2,000, 22/6. Callers 
mckets, and illustrated 
sent free on request. ■ 


H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 

DON'T MISS THESE 

(a) 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

(b) 25 DIFFERENT NEW ZEALAND 

(c) A $5 STAMP (Catalogue 6/6) 

(d) 6 FISH and BIRD PICTORIALS 

Any one of the above packets sent FREE 
to all genuine applicants requesting our 
Approvals (5d. postage, please). 

LINDSEY STAMPS 
75 Albion Street, Grimsby, Lines. 



FREE 

This large 
VICTORY 
stamp from 
NICARAGUA 
with p i c - 
toriats from 
CHILI, CO¬ 
LO MBIA, 
and PERU. 
Send 2^d. 
postage and 
request Ap¬ 
provals. 

BERKELEY STAMP Co. (C.N.) 

NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 


lOOO STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250, 1/6. 100, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TRIANGULARS: 10, 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15. 1/3; 25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1/3; 25. 2/9. MAPS: 10, 1/3; 25,2/9. 
SHIPS:. 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2£d, extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains on request 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH II rnrr 
PORTRAIT GALLERY OF r If CL 
5 HISTORICAL STAMPS (Illustrated) 

Inc. 1951 Canadh Royal Visit. All Free to collectors 
asking to see our famous ‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. 
Rend 3d. to' cover our postage and lists. - If you wish, vou 
may join "THE CODE STAMP CLUB," Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Badge, Membership Card listing fine gifts and 
‘Quality’ Approvals monthly, (Gifts include full-size 
Tweezers, etc.). WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 
Dept. 87, Canterbury, Kent. 





OLYMPIC CAMES STAMP FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. This fine large stamp issued 
to Commemorate the Participation of Monaco on 
the OLYMPIC GAMES held in London four years 
ago, and depicting a runner, is YOURS absolutely 
free. It will add value and interest to your very 
own collection. 

TO OBTAIN IT you must write to the Windsor 
.Stamp Co. and ask to see a Selection ot Windsor 
Stamps on Approval ; you must also ask for Olympic 
Games Stamp Free and enclose 2|d, for postage to 
you. Write Now before you forget and miss this 
wonderful opportunity. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(DEPT. C.N.), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 

The sixth of a series of articles explaining the work* of great State Departments which most 
. closely affect the everyday lives of British citizens , young and old. 


insect our Nature teacher has 
never seen bit mother at the 
picnic. Another strange bug with 
a b!ack-and-amber body is found 
among the potatoes. Henry says 
the fish in the brook are “acting 
funny.” Uncle Bill wonders if the 
row of houses he is building will 
show on the Ordnance map. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries would be interested to 
hear about all this—about the un¬ 
identified insect and the Colorado 
beetle and the poisoned fish. They 
might not -be so keen on Uncle 
Bill’s cottages yet, but the 
Ordnance Survey will seek them 
out eventually. 

WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 

Everything that lives in the soil, 
rivers, and seas of Britain concerns 
this Ministry—the soil itself, the 
quality, volume, and prices of main 
crops, the health and value of live¬ 
stock and poultry, and the welfare 
-of farmer, fisherman, market gar¬ 
dener, smallholder, even the man. 
with the allotment. 

The Ministry helps us to get the 
best out of Nature by improving 
cultivation methods and soil yields, 
studying the ways of fish, and com¬ 
bating disease in plants, fish, fowls, 
and mammals. Only recently we 
have read how foot-and-mouth 
outbreaks since November cost the 
taxpayers some £2,500,000 in com¬ 
pensation paid by the Ministry for 
slaughtered beasts. 

Governments have been in¬ 
terested in, agriculture from the 
time of the Domesday Book, but 


no attempt to control the industry 
centrally was made until 1793, 
after the outbreak of the French 
wars. 

.The Board (or Society) of Agri¬ 
culture created then lasted only 30 
years. Then three Commissions 
were set up to deal with tithes 
(Church rents from land), enclo¬ 
sures (of common land), and the 
tenancy and ownership of land. 

Cattle plague in a country which 
produced the roast beef of old 
England was sufficiently serious to 
bring into being in 1877 a Cattle 
Plague (or Veterinary) Department 
of the Privy Council. 

It was only 63 years ago—in 
August 1889—that the Board of. 
Agriculture was created to take 
over officially the land functions of 
the Commissioners and the Privy 
Council, together with agricultural 
research, education, and statistics. 

BOARD THAT NEVER MET 

Like the Board of Education, it 
never met* but its functions were 
carried out by a. President. In 
1903 it took over the administra¬ 
tion of 1 fisheries’ laws from the 
Board of Trade, and the care of 
Kew Gardens. In 1911 a separate 
Board was set up for Scotland. 

So vital was the Board’s work 
during, the First World War that 
in January 1920 it became the 
Ministry of Agriculture * and 
Fisheries. From that time its work 
has steadily grown, with the 
development of marketing schemes 
to protect the industry against de¬ 
pression and foreign dumping, the 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 

the right direction for anything. 


Continued from page 9 

stumble upon some of those old 
cyphers and code maps which 
hinted at treasure on the Black- 
mead Abbey property. 

“When 1 met those two l was 
so taken up with my theories that 
1 jumped at the idea of a film man 
who might enable me to put them 
to the test. And I had not got 
enough evidence to be able to put 
my theories in the hands of lhe 
authorities. 

“So I fell into the clutches’of one 
of the most dangerous men in the 
world, a man, as your Uncle 
George has told you, who knew’ 
that quassium had a great many 
uses, not the least of which .was its 
value as a radio-active detector.” 

Uncle George nodded. “One of 
the reasons why Neman's gang 
were so clever in intercepting that 
Himalayan shipment of quassium 
was that they’ fiad found out its 
value as a detector. They had 
picked up those coffin-boats in 
some war-disposal scrap yard , for 
a song, and they had already got 
them adapted for river smuggling 
in the Far East—that, at least, is 
my guess. 

“But it's always easy enough 
to be wis-e after the event. I must 
confess I hadn't thought of this 
when the quassium disappeared, 
and perhaps for this reason we 
didn’t even begin to look in the 
right direction.” 

Uncle George gave his terrible 
smile. “Obviously we shall have 
to set the crew of the Bounty on 
to washing again if we want to find 


“J guess I can fix any washing 
you want,” said Annabel, 
“that’s to say, if you let me stay 
aboard the Bounty for the rest of 
the trip.” 

“Now that the fish won’t be 
dying off from quassium radio¬ 
activity I am thinking of staying 
around here,” said Uncle George 
thoughtfully. 

“That suits us all,” Fred said, 
“we can use the Bounty as*a base 
and do some real exploring . . 

“So long as you don’t find any 
more thugs and I can get some 
real fishing,” said Uncle George. 
“ I believe that that’s a good idea.” 

“So long as Annabel does the 
washing,” I added. 

“By the way,” Fred said, turn¬ 
ing to the professor, “if this is 
really King John’s treasure here, 
what happened to the stuff he lost 
in the Wash?” 

“Nobody’s discovered that yet,” 
said the professor, “so I guess 
you’d better just slick to the history 
books.” 

The End 

Monday Adventure will he pub¬ 
lished in book form on Septem¬ 
ber 1 (Evans Brothers, 8s. 6d.), and 
readers who have enjoyed the story 
will be interested in a snapshot 
competition which is explained in a 
leaflet provided with each copy. 
There will be a first prize worth 
20 guineas , and no fewer .than 50 
consolation prizes . 


wartime emergency measure of 
1939 onwards, the Four Year Plan 
of guaranteed prices and assured 
markets, and now the spurt to get 
production to 60 per cent above 
pre-war levels. 

The Ministry works through 21 
different services (including a 
Welsh Department), of which a 
highly important one is the system 
of county agricultural executive 
committees set up in 1948. (Scot¬ 
land and Northern Ireland have 
departments of their own.) 

Committees have a maximum 
membership of 12—five (including 
a county councillor) appointed by 
the Minister, plus three farmers, 
two workers’ representatives, and 
two landowners. 

The committees link the Ministry 
with the individual farmer. Out¬ 
put of each farmer is tied to the 
national production subsidy plan, 
by which the farmer benefits. 

A big departure from pre-war 
practice is the power whereby, if 
a farmer fails to till his land pro¬ 
perly or grow the necessary crops, 
the committee can get the work 
done themselves and recover the 
cost from the farmer. 

MAPPING BRITAIN 

The Government’s interest in 
mapping Great Britain dates back 
to the 1745 Rebellion. At first 
sight the Ordnance Survey might 
seem to be a soldier’s job. Indeed, 
a survey of the whole country was 
begun before the end of the 18th 
century and the work was en¬ 
trusted to Army officers. 

In 1870 the Survey was trans¬ 
ferred to the Commissioners of 
Works and in 1889 to the Board 
of Agriculture. But although to¬ 
day it does much work for the War 
Office and its technical staff comes 
from the Royal Engineers, the 
Survey remains responsible to the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Various inspectorates—for sea 
fisheries, machinery, transport, and 
wages, for instance—and scientific 
laboratories, as well as the Agricul¬ 
tural Land Service to advise on 
estate management, and expert 
bodies for fertilisation policy, 
hostels, and milk-testing, are other 
vital branches of this highly im¬ 
portant Ministry. 


YoUHC 

Quiz 



1 What is a speleologist? 

2 Is Singapore on the mainland 
or on an island? 

3 Has England any poisonous 
snakes? 

4 What is a geiger counter? 

5 Intrepid means shocked, 
poor, or brave? 

6 Are sponges made or do they, 
grow? 

7 How can flies be distinguished 
from wasps? 

8 What national sporting events 
are held at Cowes? 

Answers on page 12 
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TWO MORE READERS 
WIN BICYCLES 

(Congratulations to these two 
C N readers who have each 
been awarded a Bicycle for send¬ 
ing us the best paintings, accord¬ 
ing to age, of the Man o’ War in 
our 5th competition: 

Joyce Bartley, 

Oeronda Road, 

London, S.E.24, 
and 

John F. Smith, 

School Road, 

Ashford, 

Middlesex. 

Consolation prizes of 10s. notes 
were won by Anthony Beebee, 
Walsall Alan Bone, Gravesend ; 
Delan Cookson, Bournemouth; 
Kathleen Craig, Aberdour ; Beryl 
Edwards, Great Shelford; Moira 
Melanefy, W. Hartlepool; Susan 
Pattison, Macclesfield ; Leslie Pay, 
Bognor Regis; Eric Shenton, Stoke- 
on-Trent ; and Tony Zambelli, 
Billingshurst. 


BRITISH STAMPS WIN 
SPANISH PRIZE 

Now on show in the reception- 
room at the Colonial Office is a 
silver model of a Spanish galleon, 
awarded to the British Colonies.for 
a stamp display at an exhibition 
in Madrid. The stamps, minted to 
celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
the Universal Postal Union, were 
prepared by British firms in col¬ 
laboration with the Colonial Office. 

. As one of the founder-members 
of the Postal Union, the Spanish 
.Government has decided to award 
two prizes annually for “postage 
■ stamps of the highest artistic 
quality and most happy sym¬ 
bolism.” This action has been 
taken to perpetuate the memory of 
Spanish explorers of four centuries 
ago who crossed the oceans to be¬ 
come the first bearers of messages 
across the world. 

In view of this it was a particu¬ 
larly happy choice to award a 
model of Magellan's flagship, the 
galleon Nao Victoria, which in 
1522 became the first vessel to cir¬ 
cumnavigate the world. 

KON-TIKI LEADER’S 
NEWBOOK 

It should never be forgotten that 
the famous voyage of the Kon- 
Tiki was not merely a thrilling 
adventure; it was made for a 
serious scientific purpose—to help 
to prove Thor Heyerdahl's theory 
that the ancestors of the Polynesian 
islanders came originally from 
Peru, in much the same way that 
he and his intrepid companions 
travelled in their flimsy raft. 

Thor Heyerdahl also believes- 
that, perhaps in the 12th century, 
Indians from the west coast of 
Canada made their way across the 
Pacific to these islands, and to New 
Zealand, having been driven from 
their homeland by a more warlike 
tribe. He thinks that these northern 
Indians travelled west in large 
canoes. 

He discusses his theory in a won¬ 
derful new book called American 
Indians in the Pacific (Allen & 
Unwin, 70s.). It is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the study of the origin 
of the Polynesians, for long a 
subject of absorbing interest to 
anthropologists. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


'J'he leg injury suffered early this 
season by world motor-cycle 
champion Geoff Duke gave Ken 
Kavanagh his big chance. Riding 
Duke’s own machine, this 28-year- 
old Australian from Melbourne 
won the senior and junior British 
Championships at Boreham. In a 
previous race on this same track he 
set up a new lap record of 
95.24 m.p.h. 

gussEX County cricketers will be 
wearing different clothes on 
September 4, for they are playing 
soccer for charity against Hay¬ 
wards Heath on that club's new 
ground. The match will be 
refereed by Rupert Webb, the 
Sussex wicket-keeper, and the 
brothers James and John Lang- 
ridge will act as linesmen. 


Taking the strain 



The children of the Old Barton 
.. Youth Club, Oxford, recently or¬ 
ganised and ran a Sports Day. 
Here wc see some of the boys in 
the ‘ tug o’ war 44 pulling for all 
they are worth.” 

Y 0UNG cricketers in the news: 

Brian Richards, 17-year-old 
Neath schoolboy, who captained 
the Welsh Schools’ team against 
England recently, and took six 
wickets for *39 ; and R. A. Gale, 
captain of the Bedford Modem 
School team, who skippered the 
Rest XI against Southern Schools, 
at Lord’s. In his own school’s 
matches this season he topped both 
bowling and batting averages, with 
figures of 725 runs (average of over 
90), and 36 wickets. Gale has 
already played for Middlesex 
County second eleven. 

'J'wo younger players who have 
been making runs and taking, 
wickets are 12-year-old lohn 
Charlton of Lexden, Sussex, and 
13-year-old Timothy Goodwin, a 
pupil of a prep, school at Langton 


Green, Kent. John passed his 
1000 runs for the 1 season during his 
school’s last match, and at that 
time had taken over 80 wickets. 
As he also plays for Ditchling 
Juniors, he has high hopes of com¬ 
pleting the cricketing “double.” 
Timothy Goodwin is also well on 
the way to his double. By mid- 
August he had scored over 900 
runs (average 54) and taken 93 
wickets. 

(2Jharlie Moore, Olympic 400 
metres . hurdles champion, 
vowed that he would retire as soon 
as he had set up a new world 
record. The big Cornell Univer¬ 
sity student achieved his ambition 
in the recent British Games, when 
he won the 440 yards hurdles in 
51.6 seconds. Now he has re¬ 
turned to America to concentrate 
on engineering. 

JTausto Coppi, the famous Italian 
cyclist, has announced his re¬ 
tirement after being injured in a 
fall. Coppi excelled at all cycling, 
from sprints to long-distance races, 
and has won nearly all the world’s 
cycling prizes. A few weeks be¬ 
fore his retirement he won the 
Tour de France. 

^fy T rra the arrival of 19-year-old 
Edward Calland, Torquay 
United may play three Calland 
brothers in their team this season. 
This will not be the first time that 
three brothers have played for the 
same football team ; in 1910 three 
Browells played for Hull; in 1920 
three Carrs played for Middles¬ 
brough ; and in 1926 three Keet- 
Ieys played for Doncaster Rovers. 
The three well-known O’Flanagan 
brothers have, of course, prayed 
for the same team, and last season 
the Irish amateur international 
team included three Fitzgeralds, ail 
brothers. 

^lan Moss, the young Middlesex 
fast bowler, has been remark¬ 
ably consistent in his first full 
season of country cricket, and may 
well get his 100 wickets. His bat¬ 
ting has been consistent, too! In 
his first 31 innings he scored 26 
“ducks”! In one period of seven 
weeks he hit only one run. * 

Y HE 12-hour event record of the 
East Sussex Cycling Associa¬ 
tion was broken recently by Cyril 
Pearson,' an 18-year-old Lewes 
Grammar School boy. It was his 
first 12-hoiireload trial, and h z 
covered 225.7* miles. 


SCOUT’S BRAVERY 

The Gilt Cross for gallantry has 
been awarded to David Mead, a 
13-year-old Sea Scout of the 94th 
Bedfordshire Troop, for rescuing 
a drowning baby boy who had, 
fallen into the River Ouse. 

David was in a canoe when he 
heard shouts. A pram had run 
down an incline on the river bank, 
at St. Mary's Gardens, Bedford, 
and had plunged into the water. 
The. child fell out. and disappeared 
below the surface. . 

Diving in fully clothed, David 
swam to the spot, caught hold of 
the child's clothing, and brought 
him safely to the bank. He then 
swam back to retrieve.the floating 
pram. ’ 


G-DOGS 

A comparative newcomer to 
Britain, the Dobermann Pinscher, 
was shown at the Croydon cham¬ 
pionship dog show last Saturday. 

These big, short-haired dogs take 
their name from the man who 
evolved the breed towards the end 
of last century. Louis Dobermann 
was the official catcher of stray 
dogs in the little town of Apolda, 
in Thuringia, and it seems that he 
used some of them to evolve this 
new breed. 

They - were trained as. police 
dogs, and have since become popu¬ 
lar w'ith members of the American 
Federal Investigation Bureau, to 
whom they - are known as 
“G-Dogs.” 


HOLIDAY CAMERAS 



MICROSCOPE 


- This streamlined grained finished 
camera taking first-class snaps 
using normal Kodak or Ilford, 
etc., films. Has genuine fine 
polished lenses ensuring clear 
cut detail. A fixed focus which 
.enables anyone without ex¬ 
perience to take good photos 
straight away. 10/6, post, 
etc., 7d. 8 exposure roll films 

2/5 extra. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. 
harbour Lane. Loughborough Junction, London, 


40 TIMES QfQ 
MAGNIFICATION « 5 

Hidden worlds Post 6d. 
before your eyes. See-.the 
mystery of animalcule in 
stagnant water, blood cells 
in tadpoles, bacteria, even 
A BEE’S KNEES. Study 
cloth, seeds, stamps, or 
examine any article of in-' 
terest microscopically. 


45/- VALUE 

SOLID 
LEATHER 
MEN’S 
SHOES 

BRAND- 
NEW- 
BROWN ( 

&BLACK> 

Owing to the closing down of a 
section of export .trade we have 
purchased the stock of these 45/- 
shoes from' a famous maker, who so 
name we have promised, not to 
mention. Solid leather shoes lined 
throughout, sown leather soles 
and-grained uppers. Sizes 6 
to 11. 

Free Lists of ntnocnlars, Tents, 
Watches, Clothing, etc. TERMS. 
(Dept. CN/36), 196-200 Cold- 
S.E.5. Open nil S at. 1 p.tn. Wed. 



rnrr y Monaco 1951 
r fit EH holy YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2*d. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London,W. 5 
We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
w’ill be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 



CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/91. 
100 different cards 2/9 post free, 

JMATCH BOX LABELS 

Individual Country Packets 


All Different 

6 

12 

25 50 

Belgium ... 

... l/-; 

2/- ; 

4/-; 8/- 

India ... ... 

... i/-; 

2/6; 

5/-; lO/- 

Italy . 

... l/-; 

1/6; 

3/-; 6/- 

Sweden ... 

... i/-: 

2/6; 

5/-; 10/- 

The world on 

wood 25, 2/6 

; so, 5;- 


CHEESE LABELS 

25 Different 1/9; 50, 3/-: 75, 5/-S 100. 7/6. 


STAMP PACKETS 


25 Argentine lOd. 

25 Australia lOd. 

100 Canada 4/6 

300 China 5/- 

100 Indian Stat. 3/- 
100 Japan 1/6 

50 Persia 2/3 


PLUS STAMPED, 


50 San Marino 2/« 
100 Sweden 2/- 

50 Turkey 2/- 

I00U.S.A. 3/- 

25 Uruguay 3/- 
25 Venezuela 3/- 
25 Dominiau Rep.3 f- 
RESSED ENVELOPE. 


CALLERS WELCOME 

Hours of Business: 9 to 6. Sat. 9 to L 
All the above obtainable from: 


P. OWEN (CN.63), 44 Bayona,” 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


E. H. W. Ltd. (Dept. “O ”) 

42 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.I 


Kctnove 

Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

safe, quick, clean, 1 oz. 
bottle and 1 /Q post 
brash - •*-/ ^ free. 


Scud P.O. to 
TOE 

DISAFIX 
CO. LTD. 
(Dept. C.N.), 
. 47/49 
Weslow Street, 
London, S.E. 19 



I 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


Wo have three main ranges of Approvals: 

1. B. Cols, (many mint). 

2. Great Britain only. 

3. U.S.A. only. 

Why not ask for the sheets that interest you 
and receive by return a selection of the 
stamps YOU want. All' are marked with 
LOWEST possible prices and remember—we 
send post free! 

BENNETT (C) 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


This is it! -——-—— 

FRENCH COLONIALS 


I will send 5 FRENCH COLONIAL 
PICTORIALS entirely FREE to all 
genuine applicants for. my ■ fatuous 
Approvals. Send 2Jd,- postage and . ask 
for Approvals. Write NOW to: 

4 LESLIE KENNEDY (C.N.9) 
“Folly Lodge,” Inkpen, Newbury, Berks. 


FOR YOU—FREE It 

Handsome PORTUGUESE COACH stamp, 
superb CHILE TEAIN stamp (catalogued 
1/-), obsolete AUSTRALIAN commem¬ 
orative. giant MONACO, multi-coloured 
FRANCE, attractive mint issues from 
VATICAN CITY. SPANISH 
TANGIER and JAPAN!! All FREE to 
Approval applicants! ! Enclose 2£d. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C39) 
41 Waldens Pk.Rd.,Horsell, Woking,Surrey 


STAMPS OF ACTION ! ! 

FREE! 

with “ SPECIAL ” Discount Approvals 

including 

PLANE ATTACKING SUBMARINE, 

FREE FRENCH GALLEON IN SAIL, etc., etc. 

Write AT ONCE, enclosing 2 stamp to 

J. POTTER (A5),“ 

14 Sandringham Gardena, London, N.12. 



------ - - ■ — - -- 


ARE YOU A 

REAL SPORT? 

If so, why not join the 

Junior Section, 

LEAGUE AGAINST 
CRUEL SPORTS? 

MEMBERSHIP FROM V- UP. 
Attractive Badge 9d. 

Particulars from Secretary , 

L.A.C.S. (cn) 

58 Maddox St., London, VV.l 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miniature men, ball and goals. F.A. 
Rules adapted. Fouls, Offsides, Corucrs, 
etc. 100% Self-righting PATENT men. 

* THE ORIGINAL a A [VIE with* 
LATEST IIVI PROVEM ENTS ! 

A GAME OF 

R SKILU! 

JMhL Prices Tv/11, 

Jr'Wkn and 

*T ^ 18/11 post free 

“NEWFOOTY” 
CO. (Dept* A), 
RICE LANE, 
JUUrjSfSL LIVERPOOL, 9 

Seud 2d. stamp for further details. 

Obtainable from leading toy shops. 


CANADA RED-+ FkEE! 

This beautiful new stamp, in two colours, 1 
together with large CANADA SPECIAL ! 
DELIVERY STAMP (CAT. 1/-), FREE 
to all asking to. see my attractive 1 
Approval selections. 4d. in 1/- DIS- 
COUNT. Albums and packets, lists free. 
MfiS. W. F. RUSSELL - 

20 Malden Hill Gardens, New Malden, Surrey 1 




ONLY 


6'9' 


UNREPEATABLE BARGAIN 

BINOCULARS 

k Post 
3d. 

Full-size genuine 
2}X magnifica¬ 
tion. Brand-New 
Continental Bin¬ 
oculars fitted very 
powerful optical 
glass lenses. 
, Brings distant ob¬ 
jects rigtq to you 
with perfect clear¬ 
ness. Centre screw 
focus adjustment. . AMAZING VALUE. 
Satisfaction or money back. Send 7/- P.O. 
or stamps. Direct only from: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW/6), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 
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“A FAIR CHARGE FOR A SQUARE MEAL,” SAID JACKO 


WHY NOT? 

\ LITTLE girl stood for a long 
time in an art gallery, watch¬ 
ing an artist copy a masterpiece. 

Finally, she said: “Please can 1 
have the old one when you’ve 
finished copying it?” 

All change 

§AID a fussy old lady named 
Knighton: 

“We seem a long time reaching 
Brighton 

Groaned her husband, “Yes, dear, 

' Vnx beginning to fear 
That the train we re in isn't the 
right 'an'* - - 

- . ~ Hidden places 

M y first reminds you of a danger 
: ^sign, ■ *; **' - - : 

My second may hold water all the 
. year.. J 

My whole is famed for fish-hooks, 
pins, and needles, 

You Will find it on a map of ’ 
Worcestershire. '* ■ 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
west, Mars and Venus are im 
tfie south-west,’ 
and .Jupiter is 
low in the east. 
In the morning 
Mercury is in 
the east. 'The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
8.30 \ on Thursday evening, 
August 28. 




Adolphus’s painting looked very ap¬ 
petising to Billy, in fact irresistible. 

CATCH 

“JJow many legs would a sheep 
. have if you call, its tail a 
leg?” asked Tommy. 

• “Five,” chorused his friends. 

“Wrong!” said Tommy. “Call¬ 
ing a tail a leg doesn’t make it. 
one.” . 

* Surprising S'; 
y^VERPOQL is as far north as some’ 
of the cold regions -of 
Labrador. Montreal is 450 miles ; 
farther south than London. ■ W ! 

Land’s. End is not the ‘most 
westerly point in Britain ; several 

parts of Scotland are farther, west .\ I grow til! harvest’s happy day. 

. .. . ‘ l - Answer next week 

SAMMY SIMPLE . . 

JSjAMMY caught a cold and went, to : 

bed. His mother sent for a 
doctor, who duly called. 

“Send him away,” said Sammy, 
on being told. “Tell him I’m too 
ill to see anyone.” 


Before anyone could stop him, he 
had taken a headlong rush at it. 

Short cut 

“J^pell a hungry beast, with four 
letters,” ; 

Said Ann; “it’s a puzzle, of 
course.” 

“I think I can,” answered Don, 
laughing, 

“M T.G G could mean hungry 
. horse.” 

BEHEADING 

J show contempt, and pass things 
, by; : : . 

I mock, deride, and turn away. 
Behead me, and life’s staff appears. 


Vegetable visions 


And Jacko was the only Qne who was 
able to enjoy the result. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
A HANDSOME CHAP. The 
bird was one of the prettiest Don 
had seen. It was about five inches 
long, . with a snow-white collar 
under its black head, and a bar of 
white on the brown . wings ; the 
breast was a pinkish-chestnut tint. 
Uttering a sharp,‘chinking note, it 
fluttered off among the gor.se. 

“A cock stonechat,” said Farmer 
Gray, when told of the bird. “The 
female lacks the dark head and 
white collar. Stonechats are 
appropriately named, as their 
alarm note resembles the sound 
.made by two stones in contact. 
Many harmful insect pests arc 
eaten by these dainty birds.” 


The Children's Newspaper, Au gus t 30, 1952 

RIDDLE IN RHYME 

M y first was once the scene of a 
great battle. ** * 

My second is a fruit which can be 
bought. 

Combine the two, you’ll find that 
they will give you 
An apple of a very special sort. 

Answer next week 

Quite in order 

“Stop whistling while you are 
working,” yelled the manager 
to the office boy. 

“I’m not .working,” came the* 
cheerful retort. 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 An explorer of caves. 

2 A city on an island—both named 
Singapore. 

3 One—th, adder or viper. 

4 An instrument for detecting radio¬ 
active matter. 

5 Brave. 

6 They g r ow in the sea. 

7 The fly has only two wings, the 
wasp four. 

8 Yachting. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Riddle my town 

Rugby 

Riddle In rhyme 
Lemon mint 

Chain Quiz 

Rossini, Nile, Lein¬ 
ster, Ero.3 
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—BEDTIME CORNER - - 

;: Holidays with a difference 

JJacic again from his holidays, “And you, Paul,'can. ride iii 


Billy was . feeling rather 
glum. He missed the sea, and 
the sand-castles, and all the fun 
on the ■ beach. - 

Paul, his friend next door, 
was not very sympathetic. He 
had spent his holidays on a 
farm, and he was missing rides 
on haycarts, and his job of feed¬ 
ing the animals. 

They, were telling their 
troubles to their friend Jean 
when her mother overheard 
them. 

• “So you want to be back on 
holiday, do you?” she said, 
coming to the door. “Well, 
we’ll see \yhat I can do for 
you.” 

The boys’ eyes lighted up. 

“You, Billy,” said Jean’s 
mother, “can move the sand 
that the builders left into the 
back garden. You can have a 
fine game building sand-castles 
after you have moved it. 


the wheelbarrow that Billy 
needs to move.the sand. Then, 
if you like, you can feed. Bonzo 
and Tibbies.” 

The boys got on with their 
tasks, and thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves; though, as they 
admitted afterwards, it was not 
quite the same! 


FEATHERED SENTRIES 

\Yhen the watchful blackbird 
sees prowling cat or stoat 
He flutters down the hedgerow, 
and shrills his warning note. 
Deep in the shady forest, the 
handsome crested jay 
Screams loud in harsh-voiccd 
anger, if strangers pass that 
way. 

Then small wild-folk take 
cover, in holes or tree-tops 
high, 

Heeding their feathered sentries, 
till danger has gone by. 

FUN AT THE SEASIDE 




Quoth a carrot: 44 1 refuse 
^ To be served with steW, 
Chewed with onions and meat 
And made to fatten you! 

I’m going to walk the tightrope, 
In spangled-silk attire. 

And look down on the hungry. 
From high up on the wire.” 


IT" 


HtfT■miTUrJTzTdTtii 

CHAIN QUIZ 


*nj 


Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on, 

1. Title of the Emperor of 
Japan, meaning literally “majestic 
door”; a Chinese title, Tenshi 
(“son of heaven”)’ is now often 
used instead. , : > 

2 . Unit of money in North 
America; it derives its name from 
the German thaler, which was so 
called because it was minted at 
Joachimsthal in Bohemia. 

3. South American animal with 
tough, plated armour; in Kipling's 
Just So Stories he is said to be a 
cross between Stickly-Prickly, the 
hedgehog, and Slow-Solid, the 
tortoise. - 

4. American poet and linguist; 
his best-known works are Excel¬ 
sior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
and Hiawatha. 

Answer next week 
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The Best Bike 
* boy ever 




It's time 
you had a 


TIJVERY lucky fellow who 
^ owns a B.S.A. Bicycle is 
agreed that it is absolutely 
the best bike a boy could 
possibly have. It is light yet 
. _ extremely strong. It is smart 
looking^ smooth-running and 
completely reliable. 

Saddle and handlebars can 
easily be adjusted to fit you 
as you get taller. A B.S.A. 
Bicycle will speed you to 
school to the pictures or out 
on spins with your friends. 

Would you like to know 
more about these wonderful 
bicycles ? 

| To B.S.A. Cycles Ltd., 25 , Armoury J 

I Road, Birmingham, ii Please send I 
Cycle Catalogue. .I 


Name... 



Address.. 


i 

.:..:•••;.. r.:.,; 

POST, THIS COUPON NOW | 

Post in unsealed envelope with i Id. | 

* Sjamp. * -• * : * ^ r | • - 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept, CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.J6 


BALL BEARING 
ROLLER SKATES 

Extension model 
from 8p to 10 JV 
self steering 
chassis mounted on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cush- 
_ ions.Adjnstabletoe 

clamps and ankle straps. Per pair. Oftf/C 
Double Ball Bearing Wheels. Post p.?.d „ Lfj 1 0 
Mark Shrank, Ltd., 18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2 
Send for catalogue of sports, lops and garnet. 



OF FUN WIGWfl * 

WITH 
YOUR 
PALS 

Strong cot¬ 
ton rJotb. 

.Reinforced' . _ ..._ 

waterproof top cone., Complete in bag with 
3-piece pole, pegs, etc. Height approx! 
4 R. 6 in,' Large base measurement gives 
a tuple room * for 3 * or 4 eh ildreti. - MONK Y 
BACK i IF NOT- DELIOHTED. 
HAPPY BATHING 

WITH OUR WONDER¬ 
FUL SWIMBELT. Makes 
bathing really safe and eujoy- 
able. Grand fun 1 Inflat- 0/0 
able rubber. P. & P.l/-. Li D 
LEDA STORES (C.N 2), 
2SMordenCt. Pde., Morden, Surrey 



















































































